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Survey of the World. ........-..+.-. 186! 


Higher Education of the Business Man 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 1867 


A Modern Greatheart (Poem) 
WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 1869 


Beautifying a City © FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 1870 
The College Woman in Athens . MARY S. DANIELS 1877 
Education in the Philippines . . JAMES A. LE ROY 1882 


How the School Strengthens Individuality 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS 1888 


Sorrows and Joys of a College President 
CHARLES F. THWING 1890 


The Practical in Education . M. VINCENT O'SHEA 1894 
Value of Correspondence Schools THOS. C. MARTIN 1896 


The Kindergarten—Present and Future 
ANNA W. WILLIAMS 1899 


Book Reviews, Editorials, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 








TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
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THE 


SPENDERS 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LATHAM. Price, $1.50 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL sayrs: 

“If there is such a thing as the American novel of a new method, this is one. Absolutely to be 
enjoyed is it from the first page to the last, founded on the elemental truth that ‘the man is strongest 
who, Antzan-like, stands with his feet upon the earth.’” 


NASHVILLE AMERICAN says: 
“To describe this novel correctly, one would have to use all the adjectives denoting praise which 
the English language contains. Nothing too good can be said about it.” 





DOROTHY SOUTH 


27TH THOUSAND 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER.” Six Illustrations by 
C. D. WiLuIaMs. Price, $1.50 
BOOK NEWS For may Says: 

“In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of nobility 
and of all the finer emotions, wholesome, joyous, graceful, with just aslight scattering of sage but smiling 
philosophy intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. None such woman character as 
Dorothy, so winsome, so true, so freshly ingenuous and innocent, has appeared.in fiction for many a 


long day.” 





JEZEBEL 


A RoMANCE IN THE DAYS WHEN AHAB was Kinc. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS, author of 


“When the Land was Young.” 


Illustrated by Corwin K. LINSON. $1.50 ‘ 


This is a Biblical tale of the days when Elijah was a prophet of Jehovah, when Ahab comes to the 


throne, and Jezebel, his wife, set’ up the worship of Baal. 
beautiful queen in a novel and striking manner. 


action is rapid and stirring. 


Miss McLaws presents this strong-willed, 
The book is replete with dramatic situations, and the 





JUDITH’S 
CARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE 
BASSETT 

Illustrations in Four Colors by 
GEORGE WRIGHT. Price, $1.50 


BROOKLYN DAILY 
EACLE says: 
“It is a beautiful, idyllic story, 
this romance of ‘ Judith’s Garden,’ 
fascinating to one who loves the 
smell of earth, and who finds 
Mother Nature and her children 
the most satisfying of friends.” 





CHANTICLEER 


Price, $1.50 
By VIOLETTE HALL 
Eight Three-color Illustrations 
Three by W. GRANVILLE SMITH 


This is an idyll of modern life. 
Roger and Mary, happily mated, 
lose by fire their house with its 
belongings. They create a simple 
but adequate camping-place in the 
rural solitude. A love story of 
charming sweetness develops and 
holds the reader. The book will 
appeal to both lovers of nature for 
nature’s sake, and also to all men 
and women who likea good romance. 





MARCARET 
BOWLBY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 
Price, $1.50 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
_SAYS: 

‘*A ‘political’ novel, and @ 
strenuous one,—one, withal, that 
appears to be well worth the while 
both of the author and of the 
reader, since it is a vigorous and 
wholesome portrayal of a theme 
that is very popular among writers 
at the present time, further graced 
and elevated by a love story of no 
indifferent tone.”” 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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New Books for Secondary Schools : 


HARKNESS AND FORBES’S GAESAR’S GALLIG WAR 


With Introduction, Notes,and Vocabulary. By ALBERT HARKNESS, 

Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus, Brown University. Assisted by 
Charles H. Forbes, Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass... $4-25 
WH ILE remarkable for its simplicity, this book includes everything needed by the student in read- 
ing the Commentaries.- The introduction contains an outline of the life of (Cesar,.a description 


in brief of the scenes of ‘his: military apecenens) and a short treatise on the military system of 
the Romans. - The notes are sufficiently helpful, and the illustrations are appropriate yet unique, 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID FirstSix Books, $1.30; complete, $i 50. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Henry S. Frieze, 
late Professor of .Latin,- University of Michigan., Revised by.Walter 
Dennison, Professor of Latin and Roman Archeology in Oberlin College. 
TH IS popular edition of Virgil has here been thoroughly modernized, both in contents and .ap- 
pearance. The introduction contains many special features of help to the student ; . the notes 
have been thoroughly revised and include many additions. The convenience of the two-formedition 
will be especially desirable for students who read more than the minimum college requirements. 
Both volumes are-printed- on: very ‘thin opaque paper, thus making each an extraordinarily’ 
compact and useful -book. ) ; 


BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF ATTIC AND IONIC GREEK 


By Frank Cove Bassitt, Ph.D., Professor of the Greek Language and : 
Literature; Trinity College, Hartford. $1.50 
TH IS book is in all respects the most modern Greek grammar published. It states the essential 
facts and principles of the Greek language in a concise form with only so much discussion as 
may reasonably be demanded for a clear understanding of the subject. It therefore meets the 
wants of secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for all ordinary demands of the. col- 
lege course. In many particulars it departs from the conventional grammar, being simpler and 
much more comprehensible. 


CLARKE AND DENNIS’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY $:-10 
LABORATORY MANUAL «5°! 


By F. W. Crarke, Chief Chemist of the United States Geological 
Survey, and L, M. Dennis, Professor of Inorganic and Analytical 
Chemistry, Cornell University. 





T! {ESE books are designed for use in secondary schools and furnish a text-book which covers the 

subject with sufficient fulness, and a laboratory manual which contains 127 experments. The 
latter book contains alternate blank pages for the notes:to be takeh by the student in his work. 
Full consideration has been given to the entrance requirements to all the colleges. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


Introductory Course. Complete Course. 


T# IS book forms the latest addition to the well-known Williams & Rogers Series of Commercial 
Publications. Itis by far the best work on bookkeeping and business practice that has éver, 

been published and combines all the advantages of the other bookkeeping publications in this. 

series with many new features not found in any similar work. Although issued but a short time,” 

ithas already been widely introduced in a large number of representative schools throughow 

country, and has met with a marked success. e 


5 
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American Book Company, Publishers’ 
NEW YORK CINGINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Atlanta ‘ Dallas San Francisco 
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BOOKS FOR 


TEACHERS. 





AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES 


Under the general editorship of Dr. JAMES 
E. RussELL, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


New Volume. 

The Teaching of Chemistry and 
hysics. By Professors ALEXANDER 
SMITH, University of Chicago, and Epwin 
H. HALL, Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
384 pages, with 21 diagrams, references and 

ibliographies. $1.50. 

Already Published. 

The Teaching of Latin and Greek. By 
Professors CHARLES E. BENNETT and 
GrEorRGE P. BrisToL, Cornell University. 
Crown 8vo. 354 pages. $1.50. 


The Teaching of History and Civics. 
By Professor HENRY E. BouRNE, Western 
Reserve University. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. 
$1.50. ? 

The “* American Teachers Series’ will review the prin- 
cipal pebvoate of the secondary school curriculum. The 
to discuss tne educational value of each sub- 

Joct, the reasons for including it in the curriculum, the 

selection and arrangement of materials in the course, 


the essential features of class instruction, and the vari- 
ous helps which are available for teachers’ use. 


. 


A Historical’ Survey of Pre-Christian. 
Education. By S.S. Lauri, LL.D., 
University of Edinburgh. Mew Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 423 pages. $2.00. 


The Making of our Middle Schools. 
An account of the development of second- 
ary education in the United States. By 
ELMER E. Brown, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Education in 
the University of California. 

[Ready October 1. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in 
American Education. By H. THISEL- 
TON MARK. Crown 8vo. 307 pages. $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.60. 


Homeric Society. A Sociological Study of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. By ALBERT G. 
KELLER. 12mo. 342 pages. $1.20. 








l LONGMANS, GREEN, @ CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 











Ginn @ Company’s Publications 
ESSRS. GINN & COMPANY pub- | A FEW RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


lish text-books on every subject 
taught in schools and colleges. The 
HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 
List Price, $1.60; Mailing Price, $1.65. 








high merit of these works is attested by the 
fact that very many of them are by far the _ 
most widely used texts on their respective 
subjects now issued. Among this number 
are the following books and series: study .... to 

sating life. .... trong praise 
thts is an epoch-making book and should find 1 
ever arte as welt a8 school. 


r J. R. STREET, of Syracuse University, in 
“The Journal of Pedagogy,”” June, 1%2. 


DAVIS’ ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
List Price, $1.25; Mailing Price, $1.40. 


Tne mos* satisfactory Elementary Text-Book io Physical 
phy yet published. “THE Nation,” July 8, 1902. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 

List Price; $1.25; Mailing Price, $1.45. 
WITMER’S ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

List Price, $1.50; Mailing Price, $1.60. 
BLAISDELL’S LIFE AND HEALTH 

List Price, $0.90; Mailing Price, $1.00 
YOUNG’S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY 

List Price, $2.25; Mailing Price, $2.45. 


GINN @ COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar 

Collar and Daniell’s Latin Books 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar 

White’s First Greek Book 

Seymour’s School Iliad 

Perrin and Seymour's School 
Odyssey 

Bergen’s Botanies 

Davis’ Physical Geography 

Young's Astronomies 

Blaisdell’s Physiologies 

Myers’ Histories 

Montgomery’s Histories 

Wentworth’s Mathematics 

Frye’s Geographies 

Cyr’s Readers 
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Cext-Books of Real Importance 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM VAUHGN Moopy and RoBEerT Morss LovETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 
431 pages. $1.25 net. : 


The Sun says :—*‘ Seems to be a remarkab! oer and practical text-book. The plan of the book is excellent 
and the statements clear and expressed in — inglish.” 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAMEs A. JAMES, Ph.D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, and A. H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Normal School. rzmo. 

383 pages. $1.00 net. : 

The Outlook says :—“ Fine in plan, in style, in scholarship, and in spirit An admirable piece of work.” 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With Maps and 
Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25 met. 
Journal of Education says :—‘“‘ The analysis of the subject is remarkably clear, scientific and usable; the ar- 
rangement of each chapter is pedagogical, with exercises and questions admirably prepared. The wealth of ma- 
terial is specially noticeable.” 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE (A.D. 350-1900) | 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, and FERDINAND SCHWILL, of the University of Chicago. With Maps, 
Chronological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50 net. sg? 


Wisconsin Journal of Education says :—“ It will win favor at once by its breadth of view and thoroughly mod- 
ern spirit. The narrative is clear, compact, and full of interest.” 


AMERICAN LEADERS AND HEROES 


A preliminary Text-Book in United States History. By WILBUR F. Gorpy, Principal of the 
North School, Hartford, Conn , author of “ A History of the United States for School$/” 
and co-author of “ The Pathfinder in American History.” With many maps and illustra- 
tions. 12m0. 326 pages. 60 cents weft. 


Journal of Education says :—‘‘ There has been no better work done for grammar school pupils in history b; 
any college professors, by any expert historians. or by any professional book-makers than has been done by th 
busy grammar school master, with one of the largest schools in New England.” 


SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 


Four New Volumes 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA SOME MERRY AO Veet OF ROBIN 








Min’ oeeeteny i) wien and By HowarD PYLE, with illustrations bythe 
LEFFINGWELL CABLE. Illustrated. 12mo. author. 12mo. 60 cents net. 


60 cents net. KRAG AND JOHNNY BEAR 


Being the Personal Histories of Krag, Rand 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSE fohnny Bear and Chisk.: By Eansee 


By RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. With illus- THOMPSON SETON. With pictures by the 
trations. 12mo. 60 cents mez. author. 12mo. 60 cents met, 








REDWAY’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (in press) 
ASHTON & MARSH’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY (,3.° 
MILLER & FOERSTE’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS (in press) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK a Educational Department? CHICAGO 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 





FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
The Story of the Philippines— 


> KNAPP—in press 
The South American Republics — 
MARKWICK & SMITH—6o cents 
Sketches of Great Painters— 
DALLIN—9o cents 
Seven Great American Poets—H art —go cents 
Stories of Heroes : 
Heroes of Myth— 
PRICE & GILBERT—in press 
Wandering Heroes— Price 50 cents 
Asgard Stories— 
FOsTER & CUMMINGS—}36 cents 
First Steps in the History of England— 
MOwRY—7o cents 
Schiller’s William Tell, in English, for Gram- 
: mar Grades— McMuRRY—in press 
Physiology and Hygiene— = Conn—in press 
The Arnold Primer— 
Our First School Book— = Ferris—yo cents 
Elementary Inductive Geography— 
Davis & DEANE —72 cents 
Aa Intermediate Arithmetic— 
PIERCE—¢48 cents 
Essentials of Arithmetic— 
SENSENIG & ANDERSON—6o cents 


30 cents 





FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Literary Pilgrimages in New England— 
BACON—#in press 
Government : Its History and Development 
in the United States— 
LANSING & JONES—in press 
The Territorial Growth of the United 
States— Mowry—in press 
The Woman’s Manual of Law— 
GREENE—#n press 
International Law— 
WILSON & TUCKER—$rz 75 


Business Law--— 
WHITE—$z. 25 


The First Year of Latin— 
GUNNISON & HARLEY—in press 

Forensic Declamations— 
ESPENSHADE—50 cents 
Freshman English and Theme-Correcting in 

Harvard College— 
CoPpELAND & RIDEOUT—$v.00 

The Silver Series of Classics 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text 
Books : French, German, Italian and 


Spanish 





SOME OF OUR STANDARD SERIES 


The Normal Music Course 


Stepping Stones to Literature 





The Rational Method in Reading 





The Normal Course in Reading 





The Silver Series of Language Books 





The Modern: Music Series 
The Normal Review System of Writing 








The Normal Course ia Drawing 





The Normal Course in Number 


The World aad Its People Series 














The Silver Series of Classics 
The Health Series of School Physiologies 











Correspondence regarding these, or any publications of the 
House, cordially invited 


Our EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN presents these works in some detail; all our 
Standard Series are listed in catalogues. Copies of each sent upon request 





SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 


Atlanta, San Francisco 
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AUTUMN BOOKS. 


A Statens! History of English Literature. 
ILLIAM EDWARD SIMOND 


A Study pA Pee Fiction. 
By BLISS PERRY. 


Masterpieces of Greek Literature. 
* ‘Translated. 
Masterpieces of Latin | Literature. 


The Book of Nature M 
By FLORENCE H a 


A Recent Success, 


Our Gountry’s Story. 8y EVA MARCH TAPPAN. 


An Elementary History of the United States, 65 cents, net. 
Descriptive Circulars Free upon Application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, GHIGAGO. 





T E D. 
Active, educated men represent the New International Ency- 
clopedia in Eastern, Mi ts and a States. het en a 


or guaran’ experience, references. 
ME rip COMPANY Ne New York. ‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Rates. Entered at the New —_ Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matte: 
Terms of su 


Risa: soe in emia one f, 
$2.00. ry me 10 cents. ee 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toanv Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respo: le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 











“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen isq pan absolute 


guarantee of fiz “fitsexcellence 





| Easy Writer. 
r7awhat its 
ulplies. ‘T'ry it. 
varieties of 





suit 
pose. All 
have them. 
ysubstitute, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 
orks, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


to 





stationers 
Accept no 
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EVERYBODY 





Remington 


Typewriter 
adapted to his work 


Wyckoff, Seamans &é Benedict 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 
327 Broadway, =» = New York 

















CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY 


That is the keynote of 


“ THE CHICAGO” 


Concentration of Keyboard 
Concentration of Mechanism 
Concentration of Price 


The onty expansion over other machines is the exeales 4 


which there are ene ay ~ ited .matter 
ay for a machine on ten days’ 


ind for it, or send 
trial, If you are not satisfied we return your money. But we 


are 
sure of your satisfaction, and if you ever have purchased $100 
machines you'll regret the $65 profi you gave the makers. : 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
Il Wendell St. Chicago, li., U.S. A, 
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Connecticut 


Connecticut 
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> Suffield Academy 


~ 
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A refined, homelike and thoroughly uipped boarding 
school for boys. New chemical and Dhysical laboratories. class 
rooms. dining hall and sleeping rooms. Lighted by electricity 

. and heated by ‘steam. 
by constant supervision and individual attention. Thorough 
reparation for Amherst, Brown, Columbia, Cornell. 
i. I. T., Yale, and all other colle 
tificates issued. 70th year opens 


Connecticut Literary Institution. 
SUFFIELD, CONN. 


Secures culture, refinement and health 


a eS ee ee 


Harvard, 
and technical schools. Cer- 
ptember 9th. Yor catalogue 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 
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THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pupils. 
Combines advantages of large and well equipped day-school 
bag ~~ zm home life in family of Principals. Send 

‘or Manual. 


ConNECTICUT, Norwalk, “ Hillside.” 
Certificate admits 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, to leading colleges. 


jal courses, of study for girls who do not goto college. Attrac- 
ve home life. Long distance telephone. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 








THE RIDGE. 


A home pobodt for boys. College preparation a specialt, 


y. 
WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
California 


CALIFORNIA, Alta, Placer County. 


AGASSIZ HALL 


Isa boys’ Preparatory School fn the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Its boys are encouraged to ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snow- 
shoe as out-of-school aids toward developing healthy manhood. 











District of Columbia _ 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
i t 
9889 APPOINTMENTS sere made during the past year 
persons now employed. Probably over 10.000 appointments 
will be made during 1902 We prepared by mail a large 
ard cent of the successful ones for the examinations. Full 


formation about all government positions free. Write for 
our Civil Service Catalogue No. 63 and dates of examinations, 


Columbian Correspondence College, 
225° Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Florida 


John B. Stetson University 


DE LAND, FLORIDA. 














College of Liberal Arts (four years), School 
of Law (two years), School of Business, 
School of Technology, School of Art, School 
of Music, School of Teaching, Academy 
(four years). Affiliated with Chicago Uni- 
versity. Work done in one institution given 
proratacreditinother. Session begins Oct. 1, 








J. F. FORBES, Ph.D., President. 





Illinois 
Inurnors, CuicaGo, 826 Fine Arts Building. 

The ANNA MORGAN STUDIOS 
Devoted to THE ART OF EXPRESSION. International 
reputation. ‘Beautiful conversational voice produced. Also 
trainivg in reading, teaching, and for the professional stage. 

Gymnasium, physica] culture, teacher's normal course. 

Anaual Scholarship Price Awarded by Richard Mansfield. 

Fall term begins Sept. 12th. For information or catalogue 
address 

Miss ANNA MORGAN. 
ILLINOIS, SYCAMORE, 


Waterman Hall, 


the Chicago Diocesan ©chool for Girls Preparatory, Academie 
College og mel Modern Equipment. Fourteenth year will 


begin Sept. 
REV. 8. F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 


Chicago Gollege of Law 
Kent College of Law. 


LAW DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Athenaeum Blidg., 26 Van Buren Street, 


' CHICAGO, ILL. 
HON. THOS. A.. MORAN, LL.D., - - Dean. 


Both Day and Evening Courses, with 
Complete Curriculum in each. . . . 











Day Course: Day sessions are held during the morning 
and afternoon hours. Its course of instruction is believed 
to be as broad and thorough as that «.f the best law colleges 
in the country. 

Evening Course: Evening sessionsare held each week- 
day evening, with ten. hours’ sessions each week. 
course affords young men who are engaged in law offices 
and elsewhere during the day an opportunity to — 
regular course of law studies under proper instruction. 

pares for admission to the Bar in all the States, 

Degree of Bacbelor of Laws conferred upon those who 
—- —, the Three Years’ Course to the satisfaction of the 

‘aculty. 

College graduates who have a sufficient amount of credit 
in legal studies may be admitted to advanced standing in 
either course. Arrangement made for supplementing pre 
Meteery education. 

For circular and information and catalogue of the Chicago 
Kent College of Law, address the Secretary. 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
100og—100 Washington St., Chicag@. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


and College Information Seren 


SueTee., impartial ond and | zotiehie 
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bes 316 Dearborn Street, Chicago, iu. 





Chicago-Kent 
College of Law 


Law department Lake _ Ferest University. 
Large Faculty. Degree LL.B. conferred on 
completion of three years’ course. Prepares 
ior admisrien te bar in all States. 


Day and Evening Sessions 


enabling young men otherwise employed an 0 4 
tunity to pursue regular course of studies. 
tension preparatory course. Individual toabraialien. 
Address a a pcemgen 
MER E. BARRETT, LL.B. 
1008 alte and Trust Bidg., Chicage. 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Iflinois, 


Fifty-fourth year begins September 18, 1902. Full college 
and peeparste courses. Well equip -d laboratories and 
library. thful and_ beautiful location. Special 
courses in Music, Art and Domestic Sci Gy ium 
and resident physician. Address 


ROGKFORD GOLLEGE 
Rockford, Illinois, 








Box B, 
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ILLINOIS, Woodstock. Fr 
‘ ifty-fifth year. An idea 
Todd Seminary for Boys fyi eck? ies 
signed especially for Some of the public school age. Located in 
most elevated town in Illinois. No serious sickness in 50 years.- 
= educate the whole boy. Send for Re 
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ctus and come and see 
E HILL, Principal. 
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THIS GOVER-NMENT 
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é Senators 





rtunities LA would otherwi nied. 
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W eaching and ae 

LAY by resid lent ont, cess: 
r particulars 

‘25 Pa. St. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 











unnecessa 
° retical unsolicited testimonials = full Fi 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRA TING, 
25 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





Massachusetts 


Abbot Academy “ma.” 


A high grade school for girls. Fine situation, Complete modern 
equipment, Fine buildings. Am rr yc — ag for outdoor exercise, 
personal attention of teacners, Princi 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Ieaao Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLACER. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 

Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass, 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. (nbege Sones uratory and Advanced Courses. 
Misses Grimax, Prin aE 
Address Miss Fanny C. Guiip, Ac Principal 


__ EMERSON 


College of Oratory 





tne Rog or eel EMERSON, President. 


The largest f Oratory, Literature, and nowlede 

gy It's aime to develop in ‘the student a knowl & 
mows wers in See, wae a ae thinker 
sions rr Graduates are song to tench Or Oratory, Phyleal Gat nysical Cue 





Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
parato’ sery, Roneletens & Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding, 


Rogers Hall School 


For od Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











OF MUSIC 


Half a million dollars has been opus on our new building; * 
nearly as much more on its equipmen 

The result is we have the finest Rnetitation in the world de- 
voted to music, and our reputation for tho 
makes it second to none for creating individual results in music 
and elocution. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Year-book on 
request, 
FRANK W. HALE, 


General Manager, 
Boston, Mass, 
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"Round 
About 
Auburndale 


Pleasant excursions to 
Boston museums 

art galleries, Concord, 
Salem, Bunker Hill, 
and Plymouth make 
profitable diversions for 
Lasell Seminary Stu- 


Norumbega Tower dents. The art and 


musical influence of Boston is strongly exerted over its 
pupils and in these two branches 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


has become famous throughout the country. Unusual 
advantages are offered free in household economics, in- 


cluding cooking, sewing, dress cutting, and millinery 
Many graduates occupying prominent positions in social 
life have written thanking us for these practical accom- 








plishments. For catalogue, address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LAWRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL 


WELVE Programmes of study leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science: 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anat- 
omy and Physiology. For Teachers of 
Science, and General Science. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply tv 


J. L LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass+ 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 
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V 
Howard 
Seminary 


FOR GIRLS 
and 
YOUNG LADIES 
West Bricgewater, Mass. 


Historically located in old Plymouth 
colony, 25 miles from Boston, enjoy- 
ing the educational advantages of the 
City, but enough removed to escape 
its noise and distractions. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Separate buildings for school 
and residence. Each pupil under in- 
dividual care. Excellent Library. 
Laboratory. Art and Music Studios, 
Gymnasium. Large endowments 
admit of low terms. $350 to $400. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON 
Principal 




















OURSES offered by correspondence in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Steam and Textile Engineer- 
ing—Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing,—and 

Mechanical Drawing. Advanced instruction under 
regular teachers in the great technical schools of 


ton. ; 
The Trustees of the School recently offered a limi- 
ted number of 


Free Scholarships. 


to worthy young men, entitling them toa full course 
without c e for tuition. Applications for these 
scholarships will be considered in the order received 
until the number available is exhausted. Success- 
ful applicants will be expected to bear the expense 
of postage and textbooks. 


STUDENTS’ CREDITS ACCEPTED 
BY 
RESIDENT TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


For full particulars and Handbook describing courses, 
methods, etc., address Registrar, 


American School of Correspondence 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Everett (8 miles from Boston). 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twenty-ninth year. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Reg- 
ular and elective courses. Pleasant pene life. Terms moderate. 
Address, Miss MYRA F. WELD. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 


Endowed limited school for boys from 10 — baa —— 
1798. Fits for all colleges and tec meal 3 ools. $430. Ne ex- 
tras, For year book address, H. H. C. Bryenam, Prinel pal, 


The MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS 


offers to parents the advantage of a good private 

school in all the studies of a girl’s education. 

Beautiful house and grounds, Tennis. Gymna- 

sium. Cooking. For illustrated Catalog H address 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 4*‘iiss. 


VacaTION CamP on Maine Coast. Send for Sroular 
J. H. PILusBvury, A. M. » Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Auna M, PRA, A. B., Priucipal, Waban, Mass, 


|°Felen .4 A ee By & 
*aheles = at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR Yoone WOMEN. 


Rev. SAMUEL V COLE, &, M. 

68th yeor begins Sept. Me Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for ihigh-school graduates and others. Art 
and music. Experienced teachers, Native French and German, 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam am! electricity. ‘ul and beautiful, within 
thirty miles of Buston. 
President Norton Mass, 




















Location heaithf 
Catalogue and views on application to the 





Michigan 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 


The HOMCOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
UNLVERSITY OF MICHIGA eee wemtvaces puvarass 
for pe. education. Men and ee are admitted on equal 
terms. Write for apome announcemen 

R. 8. COPELAND, "M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New Hampshire 
THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI SCHOOL. 
NINE MONTHS ABROAD, $698. 


Curriculum equal to the best. Seven European countries visited 
during school year. September sailing. Catalogue. 


Mrs. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, Dover, N. H- 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
122d year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 1902. For 


catalogue es gum ms it of May ad 
_ Exeter, N ARLAN -P. AMEN, Principal. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. 
* 


New Ham 

Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildings. College pre 
tory and business courses for both sexes. Individual and symmet- 
rical education at moderate cost. 
Groree L. PLimpron, A.M., President 


Marviand 


SOUTH ye HOME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 
: One ge rth Charles Street, Baltimere, Md. 
6lst year. ss DUFF, 

. Miss PENDLETON, { Princtpals. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Frederick, Md. A euccoestnl wroqpenivecdias. well o; 
and equipped: A strong Music Conservatory. Elocution and Art. 
Rates moderate. A healthful locality just south of Mason and 


Dixon line, J. H. APPLE, 4.M., President, 

















‘ 














The Johns Hopkins University 
"BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
Beginning October 1, 1902. 


TF nme Ina Remsen; Dean of the Medical’ Facul 
Wriutiam H. Howett; Dean of the College Poeelty : 
waRD H. GRIFFIN. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS : 


(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. Mepis for: candi- 
dates for the degree of ot Pb. D ; 


(b) In Medicine. ro for cand! for the de- | 
gree of M. D. ; courses for physicians.) . 
For UNDERGRADUATES : 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 
(d) As special students. 
Libraries. 


105,000 volumes. 
145,000 volumes. 
000 volumes. 


Usivensty. 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 
Laboratories. Directors. 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Physics. Joseph S, Ames, 


Geapey and Mineralogy. William B. Clark, 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks, 
Anatomy. 


Physiology. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. 


Physiological C 
Physiolo; Chemistry. 
Climcal Medicine. 


Kirby F.. Smith. 
Maurice Bloomfield. 
Paul Haupt. 

Hi Wood. 


John M. Vincent. 
Vrank Morley” 
ran 
Joseph 8, Ames, 
Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.). 
Groups 


1. Classical 

(the “old college course”). 
* ie ee 

up 

3. cuenicat Binlogioal 
a PP me me medicine). 
5. Geological Biological 
6. 
7. 


Historical-Political 


American Journal of Philolog: 
Studies in Historical and Po 

Modern La Notes (vol. XVID). 

Remokes — . preme- ical LAP Oreny, (vol. V). 
Contributions 

Journal of Experimental OT eavcine (vol. VD. 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. V1). 

University Circulars (vol. XX1). 


mes of the courses offered to graduate students in 
Arts and in the Department of 


the ergraduate or collegiate courses, i be 
sent on application to the Registrar. 
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NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine 
shee preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Wellesley and 
other h ng colleges. Delightfui location. Terms moderate. 
Rev. B. P. SNOW, A.M., Principal. 








New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


Blair Foundation. 
5 for any 
Campus 4 acres. Liberal endowment just 





buildings. 


erate rates. For catalogue address 
Jobn C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 





ALE pp igyee 


THE FIRST AIM 


of school lite here is the building of « haracter. 
endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of bo s—to give them that 
mental, physical and moral equipment which will fit 
them for the work of the world. Three courses—Scien- 
tific, Classical and English. No compromise on liquor, 
hazing or tobacco. New school and recitation building 
for coming school term. Write for catalegue. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 
ORDENTOWN, N. J. 


We are 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


Y ACADEMY 


Prepares Boys for College or Business. A Christian Home and 

School. Beautiful grounds ; steam heat; gymnasium. The health 

region of New Jersey. Our boys uniformly do well. 5ist year. 
PHOEBUS W. LYON, A.M., Principal. 








GENTENERY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


MAGKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Stands for accuracy of scholarship, a Christain profession, and the 
refinement of a cultivated home. The buildings are new with 
elegant equipment and furnishing. The location is desirable, in 
the hills of northern New Jersey. No school offers superior advan- 
tages. The charges for board and tuition are moderate. 
2th year opens September 17th, 1902. 

The school is CO-EDUCATIONAL, and offers attractive courses. 

College, preparatory, Commercial, Music, etc. We urge investi- 
gation and inspection. For catalogue and other information address 

Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


Girls 


MOKRISTOWN. N. J. (Suburban te New York), Ex- 
ceptionally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to four leading 
colleges. Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request. 








PRINCETON 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The advantages of specialization in education are as great as in 
any other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively for 
boys, older than fourteen, that are preparing for college. Some 
of the especial features ot the plan: No time wasted in unrequired 
studies; individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept 
back or unduly hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A pet- 
sonal visit will be the best method of ascertaining if our methods 
will aid your boy. For iilustrated circuiar address 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 























|Cedarcroft School 


.an 2s HOME 
SCHOOL 
FOR 
TWENTY 
BOYS. 
Catalogue 


on 
request 


R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, 
Summit, N. J. 











New York 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Family and Dey, School for Girls. 

MISS DAY, Principal, 
82 West 40th Street, New York City 
TSr ELLIMAN SCHOOL. 234 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19th year 
Training Class for Kindergarteners. Practice work. One or 
two year course. Diploma received State recognition. Class limited. 
Address until >ept. 15, Mrs. H. B. Elliman, 24 W. 6ist St., N. Y. City 


New Yorx, New York, 356 West 57th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with thorough 
courses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Harmony and Compo- 
sition, and all musical sciences and instruments by iustructors of ac- 
credited reputation. The tuition fees are nominal. Only Conserv: 
atory in United States especially empowered by legislature to confer 
degrees. The full course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Prospectus on request. Founded 1874. Dr. F. EBERHARD, Pres. 


New York, New York. BROADWAY AND 120TH STREET. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


OF THE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, Columbia University, 
Kindergarten, Elementary and High School. 

New and Mepgoemney appointed building. Superior 
equipment for Physi ture, Science, Art and Manual 
Training. _ College preparation @ specialty. A limited 
number of new pupils will be received. !llustrated_circu- 
lar sent on application. SamvuE. T. Dutton, A.M., Supt. 
NEW YOR ORES sent Dwight Method” 


St..New 
LAW SCHOOL) yorkcity! of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. High Standards. Pre 
pares for Bar of all States. Send for Catalogue 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
hth Oct. 1, 
New York isa” “ey Tlasece with ses 
University 
Law School (LL.B after three years.) Grad- 
uate Cl lead to LL Tui- 


sions from 3:30 to 6 P. M. (LL.B. 
tion gute, For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 




















Glasses, sessions 8 to 10 P.M. 








P ‘after two years) Evenin 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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PACKARD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
101 E. 23d St. DAY and EVENING. Phone 101-18. 


“The closer to the management the nearer to promotion.” No other em- 
on is in closer touch with the business than the office amanuensis. 

he demand for young men properly qualified for such duties, also 
for other responsible business positions, was never greater than now. 


Thorough instruction in all Commercial Branches. Fall Session (45th year) 
begins Tuesday, September 2. Ask for Catalogue I. 
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New York Ossining-on-Hudson New 


Learn 
Something 
Different 


aa Paap — wT la invites your attention to it as q; 
TTCC iu school where student . 
person, We siso teac DO ie .- a school of to-day. There isa 


PAINTING. “This sonool is endorsed by th little book about it—when you 
have read it you may wish to 


chants in America BECAUSE IT’S P 
seek further acquaintance. 


Its students are eagerly sought. 
Write for particulars to Dept. I, 
We are a little particular our- 
selves, and require references. 


IT PAYS | 


The Economist Training 
School is the only window 


with anhonest and honorable ? Electric 


Atheletics 





Economist Training School, 138-140 West 14th St., 
WILLakp H. Bonp, Pres. New York City. 





record of eighty-eight years, Light 





Learn to Play Any Instrument oy Mail 


The Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin by Note 


E teach Instrumental music, Harmony, Composi- 

sition and Orchestration by mail, and guarantee 

success. You need not know one thing about music when 
beginning to learn by our method. 
Every feature, from the very simplest 
to the most complicated execution, is 


We want some one in every locality to know: 
about our School, and.as pupils make our best 
advertisements, we make this : 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 


For $1.00, your only ex. 


made so easy and interesting that any- ‘ : r 


one can learn without years of tedious 
study and great expense. The most 
competent and practical instructors are 
at the head of each department. Fifth 
year of success, 

One minister writes: ‘* Am more and 
more pleased with the instruction as 
each succeeding lesson comes, and am 
fully persuaded I made no mistake in 
becoming a pupil.” Mr. C. C. Praker, 
o: Port Huron, Mich., writes: “I 
have nothing but good words to say 
for your school.” He is now taking 
his third term, His wife is also a 
pupil. 





Instruments Supplied. 
Lowest Prices. 
CASH OR CREDIT. 











pense (and this will not cover 
our cost of material, wrapping 
and postage), we will send a 
20 weeks’ course (one,.lesson 
weekly), for Piano, Organ, Vio- 
lin, Banjo, Guitar or Mandolin, 
for either a beginner or ad- 
vanced pupil. 

For Harmony and Compo-. 
sition four trial lessons will be ~ 
sent for $1.00. State your pres- 
ent knowledge of music, if any, 
when writing. We teach you b 
mail, and accomplish as, muc 
as the best private tutor would. 


U. S. Gorrespondence School of Music 
Department 8 


19 Union Square - 


. NEW YORK 


w? 


Mount Pleasant 5. 9°” 


Military Academy Steam Fae 
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ates 7 of omy Agperionn ye life, with European 
, low rat ladies on 
_™ 2 RESDEN.” 580 ” 530 Fifth Avenue. 


New York Crry, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 


L. Maltby School 


Resident students, $500. All the co Bee of New York City. 
Thorouw ugh instruction. gee preparation. — A . delightful school 


life with liberal privileges rt uro- 
pean travel. Vacation visits to Washington, etc. Fourteenth year. 


i de 
musi 











Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue. address 
New York, Carmel. 


Seminary for Young Wom 
Fall term commences September 24, Pony Preparatory 
Music, and Elocution Courses. Beautiful location. Pleasan 


home life. Illustrated ee. ar. 
D. H. HANABURGH, 8.T.D., President. 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , 7 .tcvers. 


Prepares for any college. Boys 101014 years at time of 
entrance preferred. References: Eto mn, op 
Whitehead. 4 College Presidents. J.B, WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound wornls, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the inust 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.-Y. 


LOWVILLE ACADEMY, 


LOwVILLE, N. Y. 

Co-educational. 95th poor. Healthful location near the Adiron- 
dacks. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Hot water, heat, 
electric lights, pur spring water. Home and tuition Spal per 
year. No extras. WM. H. PERRY, Ph.D., Principal. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

















New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 2th, 1902. 








“Stone Upon Stone”’ 


Dat deser| bes Ly! mentation of its name, 
me thesengh, conser- 
ve building of cha: and | 

Sducaties given ar 

pupils of 


School for Girls [youre 


<= 8 Special attention given to the me aw f 
4 grace, dignity and refinement of ng and 
manner. Pre for college. Also mic 
course with advanced courses in Art and Music. 
uipped gymnasium. Thirty-fifth year. Year book on 
views of the school on application. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Prinetpal, 0: £ . N.Y. 


LYNDON HALL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A Home School for Girls. 


Vassar Preparation a Specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal, 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL V#*s#* Preparation 
°S. Bartete | POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Fran 
Ellen C. Bartlett 
RYE SEMINARY. For particulars address 


~~ New YORK, Rye. 
Mrs, 8S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


NON-MILITARY. 
J.M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown-on Hudson, N. Y. 





the- Had: 























North Carolina 
Norts CaRro.ia, Red Springs. 
North Carolina Military Academy. 
Prepares for government acade:  mnivenstsiee, and business, 
Climate and location unsurpassed Rt healthfulness; mineral 
C. A. SHORT, Principal. 





springs, $200 per year. For catalogue, 
Capt. 





Ohio 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Ideal at econ oe. catalogue. in health and vigor spec. 
_ . oe LD SILING, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


a, ‘JOHN H. ELY, Regent. 
College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Onto, Glendale 
GLENDALE COLLEGE rox S0uné Wout 
FOR by g t+. WOMEN, 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Ideally located. A happy, neve 
home school, Colles, ag oe ti fo collegiate courses. 
attractive terms. ene r 24. 


. iss R. 34 DE VORE, 
OBERLIN ACADEMY, 
70th year begins nr ne 24th, 1902. 


Fifteen instructors. Thoro' uipped to penere students 
for any cote or scientific sc od a. Rew qymnestom Expenses 
reasonable. For catalogue a spp ~ oo 
JouN FisHer Peck, Principal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE  0-*ertember 24, 1902, 


A progressive Christian CoBeas. Tag spent with libra- 
Departments: The ce illege, the Academy 
2 n e Colle e emy, 
the Conservato ry oF Music Also cou 














retary, 
GEORGE M. ae Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio, 


Ghe WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


The forty-eighth year opens September 10, 1902. 
Location exceptionally beautifuly and healthful. 
One hour from Cincinnati,on Monon and Vandalia 
Express routes. Full classical courses. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Physical 
Culture. Accommodations limited. For Catalogue 
and other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE. Ph.D.. President 


Pennsylvania 











Ursinus Academy 
COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 
(Twenty-four miles from Phil sdelphia.) 


Established 1869, continuing Freeland Seminary. 

Beautiful surroundings, rich educational environment, 
refining influences, democratic spirit. Compietely —f 
nished dormitories, en? laboratories & — 
Modern methods, small ex 
Prepares for college vechnteal achoo! 
Suewessful in ne. k,. ~ tC from school’s 
own gardens atsefptine, Easy of access, but 
free from distractions and aoa the range of city prices. 
— welcome. Catalogue and information on appli- 
cation. 


G. ERNEST DECHANT, Principal. 





nd Wiocution. be ag Culture. Stron; 
tories. Large Athletic Field. = 
enroliment of 300. 


otal e me pann.ce 
on arshige ond work fe work for r meaty Too Fall term comp Sept. Sth. 

md for 
Rev. O. 8. KRIEBEL, A.M., Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


WYOMING SEMINARY. 


Co-educational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 


branches ahd business, $300 a year. 
L, L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 





Ep 
(FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


For Home Study to introduce throughout the United States 
the only Copyrighted Home College Guurse of Actuai Business 
Training. Expert Accounting, Banking, Commerce, Penman- 
ship, etc. Yours for the asking. Write to-day. 
AGTUAL BUSINESS GOLLEGE, 
Nos. 306, 308 and 310 Fifth Avenue, 


\ conned ee isso. | 














Virginia 





Woodlawn Seminary and Masical Institate. 
Boarding School for girls. Primary, Intermediate, Academic 
courses, besides Music and Art. Thorough work. Competent 

instructors. $150. EpGar Strnson, Prin., Gordonsville, Va. 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL. 


Best equipped school for boys in the South. Five miles from 
any town. Telephone and daily mails. Testimonials required of 
every applicant. Lower school for small boys in separate build- 
ings. For catalogue address 

J. CARTER WALKER, M.A., Orange, Va. 








Canada 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art. 


Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario, Minister 
of Education, etc., and pronounced by Governor General “ The 
pest of the kind he had seen in Canada.” Ple.sant, heal: hful home 
life and the highest educational facilities. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin , Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 








Theological Seminaries 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability and facility. Special courses by fessurs Star- 
buck, author of “* Psychology of Religion,’’ and Stratton of 
Philosophical Department. University of California, Full 
University opportunities tis. Thorough training. Elec- 
tives, B. db. and Diploma Courses. Address 

Pres. J. K. McLEAN. 


Year begins Sept. 24th, 1902. 
H AR TFORD Open to college graduates of all 


denominations on equal] terms 


Thorough THE L i 4 ‘ Ample 
training. equipment. 
Special courses in Missions and 

Religious ‘Pedagory. apply to SEMINARY 


A to 
Prof. M.W Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Uneyualled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Special instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociol and Missions. For information address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station, New Haven. Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY . 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. Affilated schools of music, woman's work and mis- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships, Fellow- 
ship for two a) to each class. Address 

.Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams S8t., Chicago Ill. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
of theological study. Elective system. Large library. 
Special lectures upon missionary and practical questions. 
Student associate work in Boston and other city churches. 
For catalogues or information apply to 
PROFESSOR C. 0. DA. 





MEADVILLE, PA, 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
programme. Ample cquipment. peerens tral for college 
graduates. Srecia) provisiun tor others. g fe logue to, 

G CA 


___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, HO ETC, 


ARM FOR SALE in the Berkshire Hills. - 
acres on the main road thro 








MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 


Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements.. 


4 . S. HOWE, Manager. 
‘ost office address wling, N. Y. Circul field’ 
1 Madison Ave., New York. nen ae ae nd 


Se oe oe eo oe so oe oo os eo os a ob 
Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS GO. SUoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York, 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to_all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
i R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
4 nections. 

; Branch Offices throughout New York and 
; 
e 
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Brooklyn with telephone connections, 


°2..8..2..2.\%..2..2..9..9..9..9..2. 9.9.3. 2.3.3.%.4.4.4.3-4-Be 





FEEETELTEEL EF EEA FET F FFE FEF FFIFE 


BY SEA TO MAINE 


ON THE FAST MODERN STEAMERS 


North Star and‘Horatio Hall 


OF THE 


MOAINE STEAMSHIP COMPARY 


is the most charming short ocean voyage 
out of New York. No summer tour com- 
plete without it. 

Steamers leave Pier, New 32, East 
River, foot of Pike St., New York, -for 
Portland,on Mondays Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays at 5 o’clock 
P. M., connecting for White Mountains, 
Bar Harbor, St. John and all coast and 
inland resorts in Maine. 

Excursion fare, via S.S. Manhattan, 
good to return until September 12th, 

REDUCED TO $7.00. 


Descriptive book free on application at Ticket 
Office, 290 Broadway, and Pier 32, East River. 
Telephone 3196-3199 Franklin. Also all agents, 
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Ho! For the Holy Land and the Orient. 


uxuri : Sg : Prominent speakers for Sefviccs 

Menitersan a = Omarting Feb. f hg hinee. ; of ee Se and Lectures, with special Religious 
reer 3 it Ln 9 The fa . are J ; vo > Saal i Services En. Various Holy Pisces, in- 
wise Trew. ss é uding vary in hs, 

Sicamens ISERIN |- Mise iG te 3400 and up; Saloon Deck Berths, 
widen, ? will make aes ee ; ee 7% 3545 aua up. Everything 

1 wi . mo ae OS Strictly first-class, and ail 

” ” = Mf ship and shere expenses in- 
cluded. Beautiful Illustrated Book 
and copy of valuable descriptive 
Notes and Bibliography Sent Free, 
Send also for illustrated booklets ot 


ma 
says) 
Mente var o, with turope. | the ‘' Kaiserin Cruise” to the West Indies, starting January 











‘done ah 14, 1908, lasting 21 days, costing $150. Passengers already 
beginning to book. $10 deposit will secure finest selection of 
berths. Address 


BIBLE STUDENTS ORIENTAL CRUISE, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, Turkey, Greece, P) 
Italy. iepecs party. Yngurotiod rrauge- st D nis Dotel 
Twenty-secon eaxen. 
Mrs. ti. S. Paine, Ghens Falls, N. Y. ca 4 


The Crestmont Inn, "a2'esmere, Broadway and Eleventh Street 


Penns evanie. N York 
Elevation 2,30 Sost. we oervies equal too very a am mpl ow or 
rest an room 
pd my “All modern comforts ana luxuries. Sufferers from E { J fe oO fe | al A NN P LA ™N 
Fever, and others i mye to see Eaglesmere in its autumnal bean. 
iy should oe make ns x mespen for rooms. Special rates after ‘Table d’hote Breakfast at Dinner 
ptember nd for let 
WILLIAM Y. WARNER, Proprietor. R Rooms —_ — Day a a4 
| HE GLEN SF RINGS The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment. 


Reasonable C Courteous Attendance and 
THE AMERIGAN NAUHEIM. Cuisine of Exce Excellence are characteristic 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest class. The most com- of this hotel, and have -~— and retained for it a 
and modern bathing establishment in America. Hydrother- patronage of the highest order. 


d Electricity in all forms; valuable mineral springs. Well- 
iept and attractive Golf Links.’ Illustrated book free. WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President. Watkins, N. Y. 


y, without the un- 
ngers a ene Merchandise, in an 

















From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


Elvin 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, “‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch—/ree. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Iil 
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Coloraiar 


for your Summer Outing 


Why Stay at Home? 


Only $25 round trip from Chicago, or 


$15 from Kansas City, to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo; on certain days, 

The Rocky Mountains are the American 
Alps; peaks nearly three miles high ; flash- 
ing trout streams, thickets where deer 
browse, and cool shade for summer days. 

Ask for our free illustrated book, “A 
Colorado Summer.” It tells about the 
principal resorts; chapters devoted to 
hunting, fishing and camping-out. 

The Santa Fe train service to Colorado 
will please you. A new, luxurious train, 
the Colorado Flyer. A hundred-mile 
panorama of the Rockies, Pueblo to 
Denver. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The A. T. &S. F. R’y, Chicago 
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(olorado 
lini 


AND THE 


Pacific Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 











w. E. HOYT, G. E. Agt., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





TIDINESS 


and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


Cuff Holders 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaid for 
older 


They never come loose—a tiny lever with a 
bulldog grip. 
Illustrated Catalogue of others on request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept.55, Waterbury, Conn. 


It’s all in the Lens. 


HIS illustrates 
the patent 
auxiliary bed fur- 
nished with the 
Long Focus Ko- 
rona, to prevent 
b the bed cutting off 
part of the picture 
when using wide 
angle lens, 
Another ex- 
clusive feature is 
our patent swing 
back, which extends 
into position auto- 
matically when the 
S| camera is opened. 


The Axis of the Swing 
is at the Centre of the 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gundlach Optical Zo., Rochester, N.Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 
LADIES’ 
STERLING 


WEAR. 
SILVER 


GRAY FINISH 


Warranted Timekeepers 


NINE DESIGNS. 


Illustrated Booklet 


Sent on 


FOR 


Application 
SALE 
BY ALL 

LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 











_ PAPA’S 
SHIRT 
is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


inches 


Manufacturers’ 
» Agents for this Muslin, 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMOR™® 
CHICAGO e, 


T. Lous 














A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 














Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a@ separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 





MARSW) 


VEAR RII 


25 Cents a Bottle by all. Druggists. 
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SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





JAYNE’S TONIC VE 


RMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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READING NOTICES 





Miss Anna Morganyr 203 Michigan Buildifig, Chicago, an- 
nounces the reopening, on September 14th. of her classes 
for the attainment 0 neral culture, and the fitting of 
students for public speakers and dramatic artists. 


PHOTOGRAPH PRINTING BY GASLIGHT. 

Sunlight used to be a necessity to photographers for print- 
ing, but with the new “‘ Cyko” paper no e need be lost 
waiting for a sunny day, nor in fact for daylight at all, for 
by using this paper pho pbs can be printed by ight. 
This is a boon to the amateur who wishes to 8 
hours of daylight in making negatives and his evenings iv 
developing and printing, ** Cyko” is made by the Anthony 
& Scovill Co. of New York and Chicago. 


LIFE IN THE WOODS, 

We wonder how many of our readers know the pleasures 
of life in the woods. A few weeks camping in the Maine 
forests or the Adirondack wilderness would bring health and 
vigor to many an overworked body and weary brain. For 
such an outing as this, the rifle, shotgun and pistol are in- 
dispensable. But to ve of service they must be absolutely 
reliable. The firearms manufac’ by the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., are of the re- 
liable sort and of great variety, suitable for every purpose 
to which a firearm can properly be put. If you cannot get 
the * Stevens’' arms from your dealer the manufacturers 
will supply them direct. An interesting catalog describing 
these goods can be had for the asking. 


BANNER OFL HEATER 


Of all the accessories of summer camp and cottage 
none is more needful than a good rtable heater. 
There are many wet days and cool nights when it is 
not only uncomfortable but unsafe to be without a 
fire. e Banner Oil Heaters are just the things to 
supply this need. They are odorless, smokeless, can 
easily be carried from room to room, and above all are 
perfectly safe, as they have an automatic safety stop 
which prevents the flame from burning too high. They 
are not expensive—a heater 28 inches high and capa- 
ble of heating a good sized room, costing only $4.50. 
If you cannot get one from a near-by dealer the man- 
ufacturers, the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., of New York 
and Chicago, will send he one, freight paid, to any 
point east of the Rocky ountains. 


FORTUNES IN GOPPER. 


It is said that the richest man in the world is Sen- 
ator Clark, of Montana. Whether or not this is true 
we do not pretend to know, but it is an unquestioned 
fact that he is immensely rich, and that a large Ret 
of his great wealth came from the United Ver ‘op- 
per Mine, of which he acquired a controlling interest 
some years ago. But the mine controlled by Senator 
Clark occupies only about one-tenth of the Verde belt, 
which is four miles long and of the same geological for- 
mation. The best half of the other nine-tenths is the 
property of the George A. Treadwell Mining Co., who 
own many other valuable mines as well. The compan 
is capitalized at $3,000,000, the par value of the stoc 
being 320 a share. Some of the treasury stock can 
now had for $12.50 per share, but the price will be 
advanced within a few days. Full particulars will be 
sent to any one interested on addressing the George A. 
Treadwell Mining Co., 27 William St., New York. 


GORRESPONDENGE GOURSES AT 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 
Arrangements have been made so that the 
and instructors of engineering of the faculty of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, of Chicago, will con- 
stitute a board of instruction, revision and examina- 
tion for the American School of Correspondence, of 
Boston. The aim is to make the work of correspond- 
ence co-ordinate with the work of the shops and lab- 
oratories at the Armour Institute. The work done 
by the students by correspondence in accordance with 
this standard will be duly accepted and full credit 
will"be given at the Armour Institute of Technolo 
when students desire to complete their course by 
actual residence there. The instruction papers and 
methods of the American School of Correspondence 
have been examined by the members of the faculty 
above mentioned and have been approved. students 
of the American School will thus receive, thro 
their instructors and examiners, the benefit of the 
Armour Institute’s magnificent equipment, its splendid 
technical libraries and extensive laboratories, with 
their unsurpassed facilities for making special tests 
and investigations. 


rofessors 








KLIP-KLIP 


= THE POCKET 
Ss MANICURE 


Trims, fi d and keeps the sails i 
coudition. "A compote sanslerte for man, woman, orci 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent -paid 
on receipt of price gon dealer 4 25c., | 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 578 So. Clinton Si., Rochester, N. Y. 








PPM haat et 


N'S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, ing 
nervous feet, and | takes the sting 
out of cosnsand bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, sohing &¢ 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. _ Sold bya:! Druggists and 
Shee wrorea Ss Do not accept an imi- 
tation. mt by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE zEyusscssce 
MOT 
PO 
‘est 
ort!” 














utual Reserve Life 


Insurance Compan 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 


305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew ¥ 








STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


AuBany, A 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Su tendent of Insur 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the ;‘utual 
Reserve Fund Life jon, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Comaney. of the City of New York, 
has complied with e requirements of law to 
observed by such corporation, on rein 
and that it is authorized to transact the business 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article IT of the Insurance La¥ 
within this State, and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOP, 1 have hereunto sub- 

scri my name, and caused my 

~ Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
{ LS. } of Albany, on the day and year first 

—_— written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Assets, $5,790,400.8: 


Death Glaims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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: The 
} Provident Life @ Trust 


Cs 


Company 
of Philadelphia 














Insurance in force ...... $147,000,000 


Assets, over .....%...%6° 47;000;000 


Surplus oo) sce, ee 7,000,000 


In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, 
excellent and moderate in cost, this company is un- 
excelled. 


For thirty-seven years its death rate has been 


lower than that of any American Company. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, 


President. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, ASA S. WING, 


Vice-President. Vice-President. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, 


Manager Insurance Department. 
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That you can buy 
5% Gold Bonds on in- 
stallments -and mean- 
while have them insured. 


A good investment 
for you -if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your fami/y-if 
you die. 


For tull intormatiron ti! 


up and mat! coupon below 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 


120 edeutantataad New York.] 


Dept. No. 79. 


Please ond me information regard- 
ing your new issue of Gold Bonds. | 
Base figures on a block of $........... 


issued to a man years of age. 
Name 


Address 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Compan 
The Trustees, in 
, submit the fo 


of December, 1 
Premiums on Marine risks from it January, 
1001, to Bist December, 1 
on Policies not oo TS off ist 


Interet recs 


$275,102.19 
Rene t peeiel 
oun th 


leg 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





and previous 
FORBreccscccses $398,184.81 
Osourred.and 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859. a $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031, 
4 tet $197,649.63 





: $430,511.52 1,659.394.66 


has the following Assets, viz. : 
Gaited Ooatetes and State of New York Stock, 





$1,017,000.00 
1,547,000.00 
75,000.00 


William cost 
ve Seo erection of new 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in fo 
countries 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates ot 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal repre 
on and after Tuesday, the Lea. ot aaeaany next. 
e outs’ certificates of the issue of 1896 will be 


The certificates to be 
lied. 


ithe yy ending 31st December 
ed on and after Tuesday, the 
of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, 8 


TRUSTEES: 
Gustav Amsinck, Ewald Fleitmann, 
Francis M. Bacon, Clemens A. \ — i iscom, 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W.H 
aldron P. Brown, John D. itewiets, 
. Boulton, Charles D. Leve ~ 
Cha rancis 
re z. forel 
wis Cass Le 
Charles H. Ma: a 4 
George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-F 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Y 


BINDERS ®* »°!4 thirteen copies of ts 


PENDENT will be furnished bY 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

1% Fultov Street, New ¥! 
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PROVIDENT: SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, “ . PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 


for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 - : . $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 - . * 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid = = . NONE 


HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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ASSURES 
CORRECT 


PRINCESS 4 FIT 
( HIP \! oN OF COWN 
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6) COOL AND REFRESHING 
BATISTE 
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"i FOR SUMMER 


Strong and Serviceable—A Pleasure to Wear 
Send for the Royal Blue Book 
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hemical Books 


| Smith.—Electro-Ghemical Analysis. By Richtor.—Inérjanio Ghemistry. By Prof. 
Edgar F. Smith, 4.A. 2nd Edition. 27 Victor von Richter. sth American from 
Illustrations; 12mo. - Cloth, $1.25 met. roth German Edition, 


Edgar F. Smith, 
| Bunge.—Physiological and Patholog- 





M.A. Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


ical Chemistry. By Prof. G. Bunge. Y . - 

From the 4th German Edition. Octavo; ieee uaition dear gay gets 

470 pages. Cloth, $3.00 met. German Edition by Edgar F. Smith, A/ A. 

Heusler.—_The Chemistry of the Ter- ustrated; 12mo.; 2 Volumes. Vol. /, 

enes. By F.Heusler, 4D. Translated Aliphatic Series 625 pages. Cloth, $3.00 

y F.J. Pond, 4.A.,P#.D. Octavo. Cloth, net. Vol. If, Carbocylic and Heterocylic 
$4.00 net. Series. 671 pages. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Congdon-—Laboratory Instructions in || Coblentz.—Volumetric Analysis. I[nclud- 
General Chemistry. By Prof. Ernest ing Indicators, Test-Papers, Alkalimetry, 
A. Congdon. Tables and 56 Illustrations. Acidimetry, Analysis by Oxidation and Re- 
Interleaved. Cloth, $1.00 net. duction, : ee ae Processes — 

Smith and Keller.—Experiments. Ar- Drugs with the Titrimetric Estimation o 
ranged for Students in General Chemistry. oe, —— ot aeoee ay 
By Edgar F. Smith, %.A., and Dr. H. F. Tables of Atomic and Molecular Weights. 
Keller. 4th Edition. 8vo. Illust. Cloth, By Virgil Coblentz, 4.4. Cloth, $1 25 met. 


$.60 68 Gray.—A Treatise of Physics. By Andrew 

Bailey and Gady.—Laboratory Guide ray, LL.D., F.R.S. In3 Vols. Vol. J, 
to the Study of Qualitative Analysis. Dynamics and Properties of Matter. 350 
By E. H. S. Bailey, /4.D., and Hamilton Iilustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $4.50 met. 


, a oo _ oe Passe 4% * = Leffmann and Beam.—Select Methods 
n this work the authors have endeavored to broaden 

the methods of instruction in guatitative analysis, and in Food a By Henry Letfmann, 
render that instruction more intelligible and interesting M D., and illiam Beam, A J. Many 
to students by the application of the theory of Electrolytic Useful Tables, 4 Plates and 53 other Il/lus- 


Dissociation and of the Mass, Law; a new method is pre- ; ® 
sented for the separation of arsenic. antimony, and tin, trations; I2mo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


and also for the separation and identification of the acids. Sutton.—Volumetric Analysis. A Sys- 

Glowes and Goleman. — Quantitative tematic Handbook for the Quantitative Es- 
Analysis. Adapted for Laboratory Use. timation of Chemical Substances by Meas- 
By Frank Clowes, Sc.J., and I. Bernard ure, Applied to Liquids, Solids, and Gases 
Coleman, Assoc. R.C. Sci., Dublin, 5th By Francis Sutton, £.C.S. 8th Edition; 
Edition. 122 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 me. 116 Illustrations; 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 met. 

















Anatomy —Phy siology Embry ology 





Morris.—Text-Book of Anatomy. A || McMurrich.—A Manual of ay Bag “w 
Complete Text-Book, Edited by Henry By J. Playfair McMurrich, 4.M@., Pa.D. 
Morris, F.R#.C.S. 2nd Edition. Octavo. Sas: likustated. Neartt Ready. 

790 Illustrations, many in Colors. Zhuméd || Stohr.—Text-Book of Histology. In- 
Index in each Copy. Cloth, $6.00; Leather, cluding the Microscopical Technic. By 
$7.00; Half Russia, $8.00, ned. Dr. Philip Stéhr Edited, with Additions, 
by Dr. Alfred Schaper. 4th American 

Kirkes’ Physiology. 17th Edition. (Zhe from gth German Edition. Revised and 

only Authorized Edition. s2mo. Dark Enlarged. 379 Illustrations. Octavo. Cloth 


Red Cloth.) Revised and Enlarged B $3.00 net. 

W. D.. Halliburton, 4.D., F.R.S 681 Il- |] Minot.—A Laboratory Text-Book of 
lustrations, many in Colors. 888 Pages. pia ae, y- By Charles S. Minot, 
Cloth, $3.00; Leather, $3.75, med. SD., LL.D, Mlustrated. Nearly Ready, 











Our stock of books (American and English), of all publishers, on Medicine and Allied Sciences 
is the largest and most complete in America. Complete information concerning any book on 
-hese subjects sent free upon request. Correspondence from teachers especially invited. Queries 
promptly answered ; orders as promptly executed, 








- BLAKISTON’S SON @ CO. Tere ee ee ueclors, 
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hen you take the family away for a 
vacation trip, put some Ivory Soap 
in the trunk. If it is forgotten, and you 
have to use the soap supplied by the 
hotel, your baths will not be relished as 
they would be with your own Ivory Soap. 


IT FLOATS 
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Survey of the World 


The action of the Repub- 
lican convention in lowa 
tends to make the ques- 
tion of tariff revision, especially in its re- 
lation to the great combinations of man- 
ufacturers, prominent in the approaching 
campaign. Among lowa’s representatives 
at Washington are two members of the 
Cabinet, the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations (Mr. Allison), and 
all these desired that the tariff issue 
should not be raised in the convention: A 
majority of the party, however, led by 
Governor Cummins, preferred that last 
year’s platform should be repeated. The 
controversy was confined to the meetings 
of the Resolutions Committee, the plat- 
form reported being accepted without a 
dissenting voice. Concerning the tariff 
and the combinations it says: 


In the Field 
of Politics 


“We stand by the historic policy of the Re- 

publican party in giving protection to home 
industries, and point for its ample vindication 
to the extraordinary rapidity with which our 
national resources have been developed’ and 
our industrial and financial independence se- 
cured. 
_“We favor such changes in the tariff from 
time to time as may become advisable through 
the progress of our industries and their chang- 
ing relations to the commerce of the world. 

“We indorse the policy of reciprocity as the 
natural complement of protection, and urge its 
development as necessary to the realization of 
our highest commercial possibilities. 

“We assert the sovereignty of the people 
over all corporations and aggregations of 
capital, and the right residing in the people to 
enforce such regulations, restrictions or pro- 
hibitions upon corporate management as will 
Protect the individual and society from abuse 
of the power which great combinations of cap- 
ital wield. 

“ We cordially indorse the position of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt in appealing to the courts to se- 
cure regulations that will control great combi- 
nations of capital which prevent competition 
and control the industries of the people with- 
out legal sanction or public approval. 

“We favor such amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act as will more fully carry 
out its prohibition of discriminations in rate 
making; and any modification of the tariff 
schedules that may be required to prevent their 
affording shelter to monopoly.” 


The President’s recommendation as to 
reciprocity with Cuba was heartily ap- 
proved. Representative Hepburn had 
opposed it in the House, and Secretary 
Wilson has been counted on the beet 
sugar side. lowa algo calls for the nom- 
ination of Mr. Roosevelt two years hence: 


“ Approving his purposes and assured that 
he has the confidence of the people, we look 
forward to his election to the Presidency in 
1904 as'to a foreshadowed event demanded by 
the popular will, and one that will maintain 
and promote the national prosperity and con- 
serve every national. interest.” 


In his address the chairman, Congress- 
man Smith, had said that “ if in any spe- 
cific case a change in the tariff. will tend 
to relieve the people from the oppression 
of a Trust without undue’ injury to 
American labor, that change ought to be 
made ;” also,referring toTrust exactions, 
that the Republican party would “ fear- 
lessly use every means in its power to 
reach this great evil, and where modi- 
fications of the tariff would be useful to 
that end, will not hesitate to resort to 
them.” In the Resolutions Committee, 
members who desired to avoid the tariff 
question argued in vain that the plat- 
form (as afterward accepted) would be 
an admission that the Democrats were 
right concerning the relation between the 
tariff and Trusts.—Prominent Repub- 
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lican journals now admit that the tariff 
cannot be kept out of the campaign, and 
that it must be discussed thoroughly in 
the Middle West, there being a strong 
sentiment for revision in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois 
and Indiana. Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
says he is convinced that “the sooner 
we take this matter up and dispose of it, 
the better it will be for the country and 
the party.” We should now ascertain 
“ just what rates should be cut,” he con- 
tinues, and he thinks “ we shall have to 
do it before a great while.”—-After advo- 
cating for two years by repeated public 
arguments, and by support of a well- 
known bill introduced and pressed by 
himself in the House, a reduction or the 
removal of duties on iron and steel prod- 
ucts controlled by combinations, Mr. 
Babcock, of Wisconsin, Chairman of the 
Republican Congressional . Committee, 
now faces squarely the other way. To the 
great surprise of a host of people, he ex- 
cuses and defends those sales at low 
prices abroad which recently excited his 
indignation and suggested to him the leg- 
islation which he proposed.—The Michi- 
gan Democrats have nominated a Gold 
Democrat, Judge George H. Durand, for 
Governor, on a platform calling for di- 
rect nominations, the direct election of 
Senators, the initiative and referendum, 
and municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties—Mr. William C. Whitney, saying 
that he is out of politics, also remarks 
that “the Democrats have no issue and 
noman.” Mr. Bryan ina public address 
asks the people to believe that he has “a 
higher ambition than one to be satisfied 
with the office of President.” His recent 
speeches in Connecticut are regarded 
with much complacency by the Repub- 
licans of the State. His chief supporter 
there calls for a Bryan and Nixon ticket 
in 1904. 
ef 

Preparations for the com- 
ing war maneuvers along 
the southern coast of New 
England are said to have convinced the 
authorities that more experience and 
practice are needed by the gunners at the 
forts. Three large guns at Fisher’s Is- 
land were recently disabled during a test 
of the defensive power of that post. The 
maneuvers will include an attempt by the 
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navy to overcome or evade the*fortifica- 
tions at or near the eastern entrance of 
Long Island Sound.—The experiments 
made during the last eight months by the 
War and Navy Departments. have re- 
sulted in the production of improved ar- 
mor and projectiles. The new detonat- 
ing fuse invented by Captain Dunn ap- 
pears to be a device of great value. By 
it the explosion of an armor-piercing 
shell can be so delayed and timed that it 
will occur while the shell is passing 
through the armor, or when its penetra- 
tive force has been exhausted. Shells 
fitted with this fuse, and loaded with a 
new high explosive (discovered by the 
same officer) are said to have penetrated 
and destroyed Krupp armortwelve inches 
thick. Just at the time when armor of 
greater resisting power seemed to be 
needed, Lieutenant Davis, of the Naval 
Ordnance Bureau, is said to have discov- 
ered a method of making armor plates 
much harder than even those produced 
by the Krupp  process.—Formal an- 
nouncement is said to have been made 
two or three weeks ago on the Bay Is- 
lands (off the coast of Honduras) by a 
British naval commander that the sov- 
ereignty of Honduras over the islands 
was fully acknowledged by Great Brit- 
ain. The inhabitants—a majority of 
them being British subjects, who have 
never submitted to the authority of Hon- 
duras—may emigrate, it is said, if they 
shall now be unable to retain their system 
of government, which has virtually been 
one of complete independence under 4 
British flag which did not represent Brit- 
ish control. Our Government has from 
the beginning supported the claims of 
Honduras, these islands being, in some 
measure, affected by the old controversy 


over Belize. 
& 


There was much dis- 
order last week in 
some of the towns of 
the anthracite mining district. At Shen- 
andoah on the 28th Daniel Landermann, 
foreman of the Kohinoor mine, was shot 
and fatally wounded by a mob. His son 
was at the same time seriously injured. 
They had been going to the mine dis 
guised in women’s clothing. In and neaf 
Shenandoah the situation became mort 
alarming thereafter, riotous mobs driv 
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ing workmen from the collieries and 
beating such non-union men as could be 
intercepted on the roads. Riot and blood- 
shed in Shenandoah on the 3oth ult., in 
the evening, brought 1,500 militia to that 
town. The strikers attacked three ma- 
chinists whom Deputy Sheriff Thomas 
Beddall was escorting to their homes 
from a colliery where they had been mak- 
ing repairs. Beddall sought to defend 
them, but was forced to take shelter in 
the railway station, which was soon sur- 
rounded by an angry mob. Joseph Bed- 
dall, a well-known merchant and a 
brother of the Deputy, while going to 
assist Thomas was seized and so beaten 
and clubbed that he died a few hours 
later. Thomas escaped on a locomotive. 
Four of the town’s six policemen and 
several of the strikers were wounded. 
The riotous strikers are said to have 
been Russians, Austrians and Italians be- 
longing to Anarchist societies. The offi- 
cers of the union signed a telegram ask- 
ing Governor Stone to withdraw the 
troops because they were not needed, the 
requisition for them having, the telegram 
said, been based on “ exaggerations.” 
The Governor declined to recall the sol- 
diers. President Mitchell expressed re- 
gret over the affair, saying that he had 
repeatedly warned the strikers that any 
violation of law by them would injure 
their cause. The Lackawanna Company 
has opened two collieries—In West Vir- 
ginia Judge Jackson has issued a second 
injunction, and a writ of habeas corpus 
has been granted: by Circuit Judge Goff 
in the cases of the strikers imprisoned 
for violation of the first one. Two in- 
junctions have .also been issued by Dis- 
trict Judge Keller (at Charleston, W. 
Va.), one of them being aimed at Presi- 
dent Mitchell and other general officers 
of the union. A false report-was circu- 
lated that the other one forbade the union 
officers to supply food to the strikers. 
This excited much indignation and was 
the subject of many interviews. The in- 
Junction contained no such prohibition. 
s&s 


It is reported in dis- 
patches from Rome to 
be the intention of the 
Vatican to procure the withdrawal of the 
friars gradually in the near future, so 
that none of the 450 shall be in the Phil- 
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ippines when the time arrives for a re- 
sumption of negotiations with Governor 
Taft. The General of the Augustinians 
will soon leave Rome for this country to 
select here American Augustinians who 
shall take the places of Spanish members 
of the order at Manila. It is said that 
the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, will 
be appointed Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippines.—Sefior Valdez, editor of a 
Spanish paper at Manila, was found 
guilty in May last of libeling Dr. Tavera 
and Sefior Legardo, members .of the 
Commission, and was banished from the 
city. Having recently republished his 
attacks upon the two Commissioners, he 
has been arrested at the instance of Dr. 
Tavera and will be tried again for libel, 
this time under the new law. The editor 
of Freedom, who is to be tried this month 
under the sedition law, has asked for 
trial by jury. Lieut. Lytle Brown, of the 
Engineer Corps, who knocked down and 
jumped upon Charles O. Zeigenfuss, the 
editor of a Manila paper who had pub- 
lished statements displeasing to him, has 
been sentenced by court-martial to be 
reprimanded, but the court remarks that 
his conduct was not ungentlemanly. 
General Chaffee says the sentence was 
too lenient—Captain Phillips, of the 
Tenth Infantry, has been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Paragua, the island which is 
claimed by a syndicate organized by 
Prince Poniatowski, of San Francisco, 
under a concession obtained from the 
Sultan of Sulu—General Jacob H. 
Smith arrived at San Francisco on the 
Ist and was overcome with emotion 
when informed of his compulsory retire- 
ment. Two days later he said to a re- 
porter that he had not expected to receive 
more than a reprimand, and added: 


“TI spent most of the time I was in the is- 
lands in Luzon and Samar. The natives of 
Luzon seem considerably more civilized than 
those of the southern islands. Some of those 
in Samar are nothing but savages and of 
course cannot be treated like civilized people. 
They all would resort to the most barbarous 
methods of warfare at times. Instances of 
torture and slaughter of American soldiers are 
very numerous. Any one of my command 
knows that I was not unduly severe with the 
natives. I have always tried to conduct my 
campaigns according to military regulations. 
I am a soldier and take what is caming to me, 
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It is not for me to say whether I deserve it or 
not. I have done what I thought was right 
and am ready to settle down in quiet.” 


—Lieut. De Clairmont, of the Philip- 
pine Scouts, says he has been informed by 
an intelligent Filipino of the existence in 
the heart of Mindoro of a very interest- 
ing race of white people who prefer to 
remain in seclusion. They live, it is said, 
in a central city of 20,000 inhabitants 
and in villages surrounding it in a circle. 
The Lieutenant wants to lead an expedi- 
tion to the place where he thinks this 
white tribe can be found. 


a 


It looked for a while as if 
the first excitement over the 
attempt to close the Con- 
gregationist schools in France were going 
to evaporate without serious disturb- 
ances. On July 28th Francois Coppée 
and M. Lerolle, who had been arrested 
the week before, again addressed a mass 
meeting in a riding school in the Rue 
d’Enghien, and M. Coppée filled his 
speech with his usual vigorous denuncia- 
tions of the Government. Nothing came 
of the meeting, however, and the city be- 
gan to quiet down. To several Nation- 
alist Deputies who visited him, M. 
Combes declared that, until the Council 
of State had passed on applications for 
authorization, the disbanded schools could 
only open with lay staffs. He said there 
were 12,000 such applications awaiting 
attention. On Sunday Paris was again 
in a state of excitement, caused this 
time by a large Socialist demonstration 
in the Latin Quarter, directed against the 
priests and in favor of the Government. 
A procession of 3,000 persons formed in 
front of the Hotel de Ville and marched 
from there to the Place Maubert, where 
the demonstration was planned, singing 
Socialist songs on the way and shouting: 
“Down with the priests!” The police 
were out in force, and contrived to keep 
the marchers from coming into collision 
with the Clericals, who were at the time 
holding a meeting of protest in the 
neighborhood. After the demonstration 
in the Place Maubert, a crowd of the So- 
cialists proceeded to the Rue Furstem- 
berg, where they stoned the windows of 
the friars’ schools. In the evening there 
was another large meeting of anti-Cler- 
icals in the Latin Quarter, in which vio- 
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lent proposals were made to suppress all 
the congregations whatsoever. 


al 


Not without great significance, 
if the event may be accepted as 
an augury of the future, is the 
fact that a member of the infamous 
Mafia has been sentenced by the court. 
Three Sicilians, members of the Mafia, 
were carried to Bologna to stand trial 
for murder, the Government thinking 
that there was some possibility of obtain- 
ing justice in that city. The most pow- 
erful of the three criminals is Palizzolo, 
the head of the Mafia, who planned the 
assassinations executed by his two con- 
federates. One of the crimes for which 
he stood committed was the murder of 
Signor Notarbartolo, an ex-Mayor of 
Palermo, who, in 1899, was robbed and 
killed in a railroad car near Palermo. 
There is no capital punishment in Italy, 
and the condemned men were sentenced 
to thirty years’ imprisonment.—There is 
a suspicion gaining ground that a num- 
ber of other buildings of Venice, besides 
the Campanile, are in a precarious con- 
dition, owing to the sapping away of 
their foundations, or to other causes. 
Sunday a great window in the Domini- 
can Church of St. John and St. Paul fell 
in after a thunderclap, and experts have 
declared that the whole edifice is in dan- 
ger of collapse. Every year, on October 
7th, the Doges attended service in this 
church to celebrate the victory over the 
Turks in the Dardanelles; here, too, the 
bodies of the Doges lay in state after 
death, here their funeral service was held, 
and here many of them were buried. 
Any permanent injury to the building 
would be an irreparable loss to the city. 
—The Pope has appointed Cardinal Gotti 
to succeed the late Cardinal Ledochowski 
as Prefect of the Propaganda. This is 
the most important office in the gift of 
the Pope, and its disposition is looked 
upon as a sign of his desire in the matter 
of sticcession to the Papal throne. Car- 
dinal Gotti was born in Genoa in 1834 of 
humble parents, his father being a dock 
laborer. 
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The most important 
popular religious con- 
vention held in Holland 
is the annual National Christian Mission 


Holland’s Great 
Mission Meeting 
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Meeting, in which all the Protestant 
Churches of the country unite on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
a holiday in Holland, at some central 
point, to listen to addresses and discus- 
sions on foreign and home missions. The 
recent meeting was the thirty-ninth and 
was held near Velsen, north of Haarlem, 
which tradition declares to be the his- 
toric spot where Christianity first gained 
a foothold in the Netherlands. As this 
annual mission meeting is the only occa- 
sion on which all of the Protestant Dutch 
Churches unite, the attendance ran up 
high into the thousands, a large number 
of special trains being required to bring 
the audience around the four speakers’ 
stands, from which nearly all day long 
addresses were delivered. The leading 
address was delivered by Dr. A. J. Th. 
Jonker, of Heemstede, who enjoys the 
reputation of being the most eloquent 
pulpit orator in the country. His ad- 
dress, on the Glories of Missions, gave 
him occasion to voice the general sym- 
pathy for the Boers and antipathy for 
England. He asked: 


“What is the glory of missions? Is it such 
as is the glory of England at present, the glory 
of an Edward? Missions must pronounce their 
curse on such a glory. Woe to missions if 
they can no longer utter a curse!” 


These and similar sentiments evincing 
national sympathy for their brethren in 
South Africa were cheered to the echo, 
especially an address on the Boer cause 
in America by a young Boer pastor, Van 
Broekhuijzen. At the conclusion of this 
address the whole assembly sang the Na- 
tional Hymn and cried out “ Leve Trans- 
vaal!” Another marked feature of the 
convention was the large percentage of 
addresses devoted to social questions 
and the duties of Christianity in this 
complex and perplexing sphere of activ- 
ity. The chief speaker in this line was 
Dr. van Gheel Gildemeester, the founder 
of the Hague Christian Popular Asso- 
ciation, witha membership of 1,650, which 
aims chiefly to furnish empioyment. 


3s 


The Indian trade returns for the 
year ending March 31st, 1902, 
show clearly the recovery of 
that country from the worst evils of 


drought and plague. The year has been 
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free from undue speculation and from 
violent disturbances in the money mar 
ket. Asa result exchange has remained 
stable and at a slightly higher average 
rate. The following table exhibits the 
imports and exports of merchandise, pri- 
vate and Government, and net imports of 
gold and silver (in millions of pounds) : 
1901-02. 1900-01. 1899-1900. 1898-99. 

Imports of mer- 
chandise .....£59.16 £53.93 £50.21 
Imports of Treas- 
ure (net).... 
Exports of In- 
dian merchan- 


£48.07 


6.27 6.90 8.67 6.99 


69.68 70.55 72.95 


Exports of for- 
eign merchan- 

214 219 2.25 
The distribution of trade brings out still 
more clearly the recovery of the regions 
which suffered from drought and plague. 
Thus the exports of Indian produce from 
Bombay and Sind increased 59 per cent., 
while their imports rose by 12 per cent. 
The most important of the imports to 
India is cotton goods, which represent 40 
per cent. of the total merchandise im- 
ported. The value of these goods in 
I90I-1902 was no less than £21,930,000. 
Competition of foreign countries 
England for this trade is relatively unim- 
portant. Next come metals and metal 
manufactures, which last year amounted 
to £8,769,000, or 15 ner cent. of the im- 
ports. Belgium is taking away a very 
considerable portion of England’s trade 
in these goods, and Germany and the 
United States are also in the competi- 
tion. Third in the staple imnorts, but 
far behind those just mentioned, comes 
sugar. The large quantities of bounty- 
fed sugar entering the country have cut 
into Eneland’s trade severely, and the 
Indian Government has imposed counter- 
vailing duties to place English sugar on 
an equal footing. In a recent speech on 
the Sugar Bill, the Viceroy had this to 
say to refiners who were clamoring for 
further protection: “ Reform your meth- 
ods ; modernize your machinery ; improve 
the manufactured article.” The ancient 
re-export trade with the Persian Gulf 
and with East Africa shows no real prog- 
ress. The plying of direct steamers be- 
tween Europe and these regions has de- 
stroved Bombay’s position as a redistrib- 
uting port. The most important article 
in India’s export trade, if raw material 
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and manufactures be taken together, is 
jute. The total quantity of raw material 
exported was 14,755,000 cwt., notwith- 
standing the fact that the Indian mills 
are constantly increasing their demand 
for the material. Exports of raw cotton 
have also increased, as a result of better 
crops, to 5,700,000 cwt., of which Japan 
took about 44 per cent., China nearly 10 
per cent. and Western Europe 42: per 
cent. The tea exports from India were 
180,000,000 pounds, something like Io,- 
000,000 pounds less than the trade of last 


year. 
& 


On his first appearance in 
the House of Commons 
after the accident which befell him, 
Mr. Chamberlain had something to 
say in regard to the situation in 
South Africa. He thought that further 
legislation was not necessary to make the 
proclamation of banishment effective 
against those who might trv to under- 
mine the results of the war. But this did 
not mean that the Government would 
cease to keep watch over those who 
showed themselves inimical to good order 
and peace. The Imperial Government, 
he said, had established a Crown Colony 
in the strictest sense of the word in South 
Africa. Next would come the nominated 
official element, then an elected official 
element, and after that nothing but cir- 
cumstances and time would separate the 
new colonies from full self-government, 
and this ultimate goal he believed would 
be reached much sooner than many per- 
sons now thought possible. As a sign 
of the manner in which the Boers are to 
be taken into the new government of the 
country it may be mentioned that Lord 
Milner proposes to enlarge the legislative 
councils of the Transvaal and Orange 
River colonies by the addition of non- 
official members taken from among the 
Boers. Lord Kitchener, moreover, will 
come to London in order to meet the Boer 
Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey, who 
have saiféd for England, and to these 
Generals King Edward will grant an 
audience with Lord Kitchener immedi- 
ately on their arrival. Among the many 
questions to be solved in the new govern- 
ment of the Transvaal that of education 
is not the least important. The schools 
established by the English in the con- 
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centration camps are said to have been 
highly successful. At first the Boer 
parents were reluctant to allow their 
children to attend these schools. They 
learned in time to feel confidence in them, 
however, and at the breaking up of the 
camps and schools the Boers showed by 
little presents and otherwise their grati- 
tude toward the teachers. Many of the 
old Dutch teachers are to be employed by 
the new Government. Those who wish 
to continue in the profession are now al- 
lowed sixty pounds a year for study at 
one of the two normal colleges which 
have been established. As the fee is 
forty pounds and there are no other ex- 
penses for board, lodging or education, 
this sum is ample for the purpose. 
Wherever schools are established parents 
are allowed to choose the person who 
shall give their children religious in- 
struction in Dutch for one hour a day. 
In this way it is hoped that no friction 
will occur in the matter of religion. It 
is expected that a well equipped univer- 
sity will be established as soon as pos- 
sible somewhere in the colony.. A more 
troublesome problem just at the moment 
is that of procuring labor, especially for 
the mines. Hitherto practically all the 
work in the mines has been done by na- 
tives, the supply of labor being vested in 
the hands of the Native Labor Associa- 
tion, which recruits workmen from South 
Africa generally, and from Portuguese 
East Africa in particular. For a number 
of reasons, one of the chief of which is 
the reduction of wages, labor cannot now 
be got in sufficient supply. The mines 
are waiting for 70,000 or 80,000 natives, 
while the Association cannot secure more 
than 4,000 or 5,000 a month. Lord 
Kitchener in his farewell speech at 
Johannesburg ‘urged the mining com- 
panies not to forget the disbanded ir- 
regulars. There are strong prejudices in 
Africa, as elsewhere, against having the 
white man and black man work together. 
The Chamber of Mines has agreed to 
offer work to the ex-soldiers at the sur- 
face of the mines, where they will be 
separate from the black men within the 
mines, at their old rate of pay—namely, 
five shillings a day and all found.. There 
is an active feeling in South Africa, as 
in Australia, to make the land “a white 
man’s country,” 
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N this discussion the business man is 
held to be a man fitted to take charge 
of or assist in large financial enter- 
prises in manufacture, commerce, trans- 
portation or banking. In this sense a 
salesman, stenographer or cash-boy is 
not a business man. 
3y higher education we mean that in- 
tellectual training in varied subjects to be 
had in a specialized school, in general 
away from home, a school of such breadth 


‘and intensity as to have a definite col- 


lege or university atmosphere. The or- 
dinary business school or trade school, 
teaching devices without mental training, 
would not meet this definition, and the 
classical college with its limited range of 
instruction would meet it only in part. 

Theman with brains needs a correspond- 
ing degree of education. The greater 
the natural fitness the greater the need 
for thorough training and the more wor- 
thy the final result. 

The best education for a man of brains 
and character involves three elements: 

1. It should be directed toward a defi- 
nite end. The sooner this end is seen the 
better, and it should always be kept in 
view. 

2. Being definite, the education should 
be broad and thorough, including all that 
is finally essential to the highest success. 

3. It should be related to the future 
activities of life, in part toward profes- 
sional success, in part toward success as 
a man. 

Toward human success, the growth of 
character, the college course has always 
done its part. It has not always been 
mindful of the needs of the man as a 
worker in society. To relate knowledge 
to life has been one of its chief problems 
in recent years. To this end the college 
must adapt its work to the individual 
man. What one mind finds inspiring or 
helpful is useless to another. By means 


of the element of choice, it has been pos- 
sible to broaden and deepen the work of 
the college and to draw into its range an 
ever widening circle of men. 


To do justice to the business man, the 
college should give him early skill in a 
few simple subjects, which have little 
value in mental training. The college 
will save his time by teaching these re- 
gardless of their academic value. It can 
teach stenography, bookkeeping and 
commercial law, as it now teaches wood- 
working, voice culture and punctuation. 
The students’ need is the college’s justi- 
fication. For the rest the business man 
will find many of his special needs met 
by studies which are distinctly academic. 
Among these English composition and 
English literature, American history and 
the modern history of Europe and Asia, 
elementary law, international law, polit- 
ical science, economics, finance, German, 
Spanish and the serious drill of at least 
one of the sciences. Especially valuable 
to the man of affairs is a practical fa- 
miliarity with the methods of scientific 
research, for by such methods alone is 
research of any kind made effective. 

By sound methods he should investi- 
gate such subjects as these: The effects 
on business of gold and other standards 
of value; the effects of protective tariff 
and other tariffs; the results on com- 
merce of friendly and unfriendly foreign 
relations; the relation of trade to the 
flag; the results, immediate and ultimate, 
of subsidies, trusts and bounties ; the pos- 
sibilities of railway control; the methods 
of dignified and economic local govern- 
ment; the question of municipal control ; 
the meaning of civil service reform. To 
have worked out some serious problem 
in science by sound methods and then to 
have applied the same methods to the so- 
lution of any one of these probléms will 
be worth more to the real business man 
than ten years of practical experience as 
cash boy, errand boy, floor walker and 
clerk. : 

These subjects and others of like char- 
acter should be studied, not didactically, 
not emotionally, but by practical investi- 
gation of the lines of actual business..To | 
give sound methods of investigation is 
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the highest duty of the real university. 
A system of training which misses this 
should hardly be called education, for it 
is the function of training to disclose the 
secret of power. 

To secure power no experience is so 
valuable as that which may be obtained 
in college, and four years, or even seven 
years, is a period all too short. Because 
it is short, there should be no waste of 
time, no random effort. All work should 
look toward the final goal, not forgetting 
of course the needs of personal culture. 
Thus a man may properly turn aside 
from his life study to study Greek or 
music or botany, not because he needs it 
in his business, but because he loves it. 

To the average business man who does 
not care for Latin, Greek or calculus, the 
old-fashioned classical course of thirty 
years ago had relatively little value, yet 
even four years of quiet comradery and 
intellectual zest were well worth taking 
before plunging into the struggle of life. 
Many a business man regrets that his col- 
lege course was so narrow. I never 
heard of one who would give up even 
the little outlook on higher things this 
outworn course of study represents. 

So much for what the man of business 
asks to-day of the university. What in 
turn can the American university of to- 
day do for him? 

The American university, after its long 
struggle with poverty and tradition, is 
standing forth as a very definite type of 
institution ; very different from the Eng- 
lish college from which it sprang; very 
different from the German university 
from which it draws its inspiration, yet 
partaking somewhat of the character of 
each. 

It has now three principal functions: 

1. That of general culture: to give a 
scholar’s horizon some idea of the best 
that has been thought or done in the 
world’s history; to give acquaintance 
with men and women of the present or of 
the past evho have stood for noble ideals 
and hopeful aspiration. This line of ef- 
fort constitutes the college work, when 
we use the word college in its traditional 
meaning, or in contrast with the univer- 
sity and the professional school. 

2. Professional training: the actual 
drill in the knowledge needed in one’s 
profession and the methods used in suc- 


cessful practice. This is the work of the 
professional school, to which the college 
course should lead. 

3. University training. The highest 
form of university work is instruction 
through investigation. The student 
learns the methods of research through 
actual practice in the use of them. He 
learns the way to truth by an actual ex- 


tension in some one direction of the’ 


bounds of human knowledge. The col- 
lege does not pretend to include profes- 
sional training or scientific research 
within the limits of its course of study. 
The university includes both. Here the 
proper line between college and univer- 
sity is drawn. Yet the college should 
forecast the university. In four years 


we cannot compass very much, but in | 


these years the college can give, besides 
the general culture which is its main 
work, the basis of professional training 
and the impulse toward research as well. 
To this end it should encourage the stu- 
dent to keep in mind his final career and 
to shape his work so that mental culture 
shall count as personal effectiveness. By 
means of thorough and inductive study 
in some one line, it should introduce the 
student to methods of research. To teach 
subjects which are listlessly received and 
which are as soon as possible forgotten 
is a waste of time and effort. It is a deg- 
radation of the means and purpose of 
higher education. No one should be en- 
couraged or allowed to stay in college 
for perfunctory work. To go through 
the motions without caring for the reali- 
ties is an unwholesome kind of training. 
Neither should the college allow itself to 
be used by those to whom the college de- 
gree is a mere badge of social distinction. 
The idlers in college constitute a costly 
drag on its ambitions. The fees they 
pay are a scanty return for the mischief 
done by their presence. The university 
is false to its trust if it does not relate its 
work to life and if it spends its strength 
on the stupid, the indolent or the indiffer- 
ent. There are too many real men im 
search of real education to justify toler- 
ance of shams. 

In the practical organization of an 
American university I cannot see that 
the needs of business demand a separate 
branch or fundamental division. The 
course of study as it is, is perhaps broad 
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enough, and it can easily be made broad- 
er without change of organization. We 
do not need a separate school of com- 
merce to educate the business man any 
more than we need a separate school to 
train the journalist or the poet or the 
diplomatist. The culture studies neces- 
sary are already given. For special re- 
search in economics, finance and _poli- 
tics large provision is already made. It 
can be made larger, when necessary. It 
is not so much the things studied in 
school as the way of looking at them 
which is important. The student needs 
most of all the ability to separate what is 
true from what is plausible, to distin- 
guish induction from deduction. The 
university should not be too “ timely ” in 
its relations to the student. It deals with 
eternal verities and unchanging methods. 
It is safer for it not to be too “ up-to- 
date.” To meet each new call as it arises 
is to make a good many false steps. 

The fact that station agents, railway 
conductors, bookkeepers and clerks are 
not usually college men has been lately 
taken as a serious argument against high- 
er education. The simple fact is that the 
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college student can do better than to ac- 
cept such places. If he has the right 
stuff in him he is willing enough to be- 
gin at the bottom, but it must be the bot- 
tom of an ascending series. There must 
be some prospect ahead. You will find 
the graduate in mining in California 
working for his board in the mines of 
Angel’s Camp or Nevada City, but he 
knows that faithful service in the ditch 
will carry him at one bound past all his 
untrained competitors. < 

If to be a bookkeeper, salesman or 
floorwalker is final, the college man will 
not often enter the list. For such places 
an apprenticeship asa cash boy or a year 
in a business school may seem more use- 
ful than four years of Latin and Greek or 
even of history and science. _ It is worth 
more if you count not the man but his 
trade. The cash boy’s experience might 
be as helpful to the floorwalker as an ex- 
haustive knowledge of the whole business 
of the firm. It is when exceptional ef- 
fort or exceptional responsibility is de- 
manded that training shows itself. The 
exceptional man places himself in line for 
just such possibilities. 


Greatheart 


IN MEMORIAM 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


OU needed but to see him nigh— 
Greatheart, from out John Bunyan’s 


Yea, it was Greatheart standing by! 
You knew him by the lion look. 


The strength, the courage, the high hope, 
That stalwart living presence breathed! 
Largeness, horizon, breadth of scope, 
An aureole roufid the forehead wreathed. 


Clear, like bugle note, the voice, 
Or rousing, like a trumpet call— 

A sound to make the heart rejoice, 
Far-heard amid the audience-hall. 


Thus borne, the prompt, the certain speech! 
No hasty, heady overflow 

Of mere words without power to teach, 
But quick-ripe thought best uttered so. 


Born master of assemblies such, 
Yet sage and sane in counsel he, 
Well capable of nicest touch 
To fit a problem with its key. 


The lion and the lamb in one— 
To what engaging gentleness, 

When once the strenuous strife was done, 
That giant strength could tame its stress! 


Then would the voice to soft and low 
Drop from its ringing resonance, 

And a meek light make mild the glow 
Of eager earnest in the glance. 


O Greatheart brother, how shall we 
Thy heartsome hail and welcome miss! 
Here—but we there, soon following thee, 
May find it portion of our bliss! 
UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaco. 





Beautifying a City 
By Frederick Law Olmsted 
[Mr. Olmsted is one of the landscape architects who have charge of designing the public parks in 


Washington. He has been engaged in similar duties in many of the largest cities in the country. He 
is the author of several books of travel and outdoor life.— Epiror.] 


HERE is probably a more wide- 
spread interest at present in the 
municipal development of the city 

of Washington than in that of any other 
place in the country. Nor is it merely a 
calculating second-hand interest in what 
may be learned from Washington for the 
benefit of other cities, but a genuine in- 
terest and pride in Washington itself for 
what it is and what it may become. This 
is mainly because it is the national cap- 
ital, and because the country at large has 
something of the pride of possession in 
it that it cannot have with regard to a 
great commercial metropolis with com- 
manding local interests of its own. New 
York stands for New York and lays trib- 
ute on the country at large, because it 
has that to give in return which the coun- 
try must have and must pay for. And 
the rest of the country looks on with a 
somewhat languid wonder while New 
York grows and grows, and develops 
new forms of municipal hideousness and 
occasional blossoms of municipal beauty. 
Washington, on the other hand, exists 
only for the country at large; its local in- 
terests not dependent upon its national 
functions are in effect nothing; and the 
country gives to Washington as to an 
only son, not bargaining over its gifts 
and limiting them not in a niggardly 
spirit, but only to avoid spoiling the child. 
In this respect Washington occupies a 
position unique among the great capitals, 
and in marked contrast with the condi- 
tions which would have existed had the 
seat of government remained permanent- 
ly at Philadelphia or at New York, as 
once seemed probable. 

Yet no array of reasons why the coun- 
try should take an interest in making 
Washington worthy of its pride would 
avail if there were not really something 
there to be proud of and hope for still 
better things to come. A very few admi- 
rable public buildings, most of them oc- 
cupying well chosen sites, a good distri- 
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bution of public squares and parks, and 
in the general street plan of the city a 
frame work better adapted for dignified 
and monumental effects than that of any 
other Ey in the world, are ground 
enough for pride and incentive enough 
to for the best of efforts. All that 
is encouraging and stimulating in Wash- 
ington, except the individual architecture 
of a few good buildings, is the direct and 
necessary outgrowth of the original plan, 
and I hope and believe that the future 
will but emphasize the value of adopting 
and adhering to it. 

Whether in whole cities, in public 
parks, in college grounds or in private 
places, it is far more important to a satis- 
fying result that some one aim should be 
consistently followed than that the aim 
itself should be of any one particular 
sort ; for our likes and dislikes as to kinds 
of things change with changing moods 
and changing fashions, while the satis- 
faction of the thing well done, the per- 
fection of its kind, is permanent and abid- 
ing. 

Tn any complex work of art which 
must be the product of many minds 
working through a considerable time, 
like a national capital or a university or 
a public park, the only hope of a success- 
ful issue lies in the adherence of the va- 
rious designers to a consistent plan or 
ideal, definite or indefinite, conscious of 
unconscious. In the unsophisticated work 
of the Middle Ages, and again in large 
measure during the hight of the Renais- 
sance, such consistence was secured 
through the almost universal adherence 
of the people to a rather narrow range 
of mutually harmonious ideals. To-day, 
eclecticism and.a broad artistic apprecia- 
tion impose upon us the sophisticated ne- 
cessity of deliberately and consciously 
adopting for any such co-operative work 
a definite set of controlling motives, 4 
particular ideal and even an actual out- 
line plan on paper. 
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This has only recently begun to be gen- 
erally realized, for in the first joy of 
eclecticism, and in the proud conscious- 
ness of being able to perceive and appre- 
ciate the beauty of widely differing ideals, 
the last century failed to realize the part 
which had been played unconsciously in 
the larger co-operative compositions of 
the past by that narrower appreciation 
which confined all parts of these larger 
compositions to a limited range of ideals. 

With all the conditions of the modern 
world which give a wide horizon has 
come a perfectly natural desire to sam- 
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mouthed clash of divergent and opposing 
artistic expressions which mark not only 
our cities and the more concentrated units 
of single streets and squares, but even 
our college quadrangles and groups of 
Government buildings. 

Even when the beginners of such an 
enterprise are so farsighted as to con- 
ceive an expression for the future whole 
and adapt their portion to it, their succes- 
sors have “been extremly apt to pay no 
more heed to the work already done and 
to its motives than if it were a random 
shot. This comes in part from a short 








The Garden and Groves to Surround the Monument 


ple the artistic riches of the world, to ex-sighted concentration of interest on the 


periment with new ideals, and uncon- 
scious co-operation through similarity of 
aims has ceased. 

Large undertakings which from their 
nature are bound to have a growth dur- 
ing many generations have been begun 
in a lighthearted fashion by the design 
of what must in the nature of things be 
but a part of the future whole, without 
any effort to conceive of a character suit- 
able for the whole and to adapt the part 
to that character. The next designer 
who comes along, taking the same atti- 
tude and in his eclecticism not admiring 
the character attempted by his predeces- 
sor, tries another tack, instead of being 
held by tradition, as in the past, to a pur- 
suit of the same ideal. And so we get 
the confusion and contradiction, the loud 


portion of the work each has in hand, in 
part from a spirit of pushing self-asser- 
tion opposed to all good work in art, in 
part from placing undue weight on the 
preference of the moment in regard to 
style, and, with men of real artistic ability, 
largely through laziness and a disincli- 
nation to learn by study the ideas of their 
predecessors for the sake of working in 
harmony with them toward an aim which 
may be but faintly suggested by the first 
steps already taken toward it. 

The appreciation of the need of a gen- 
eral plan, either rigid or flexible, as a 
sophisticated substitute for the harmoniz- 
ing restraint of definite tradition, has 
often been so wholly lost that when good 
fortune has placed the original work upon 
such co-operative enterprises in the 
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Washington as at Present Laid Out, Showing How the Improvements will Beautify It. 
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hands of. far sighted. men who have left 
records of their guiding conceptions be- 
hind them, these records have been dis- 
carded or lost, and. subsequent designers 
have not been told ‘of their existence. 
While nearly all that is admirable 
about Washington is due to its conform- 
ity with the original plan, nearly all that 
is to be regretted is’due to neglect of it, 
willful or through ignorance. It stands 
asa great example im the lesson we are 
earning that freedom from the uncon- 
scious restraint of definite tradition and 
limited environment which once con- 
rolled all artistic effort imposes upon 
is the need of a sophisticated self-re- 
straint with regard to each part of a large 
design within the limits of some one con- 
sistent character consciously adopted as 


Fully appreciating these considera-- 
mtions, it was the first duty of the Com- 


ission upon which I have the honor to 
serve to examine into the original plans 
or the city of Washington before sug- 
besting improvements in its present con- 
ition. It is my purpose now to explain 
vhat we learned from this study, and the 
onclusions to which it led us. 

And first let me say that the original 
blans of Washington covered but a lim- 
ted area of ground, for the most part 
rently undulating and nowhere very 
pbrupt, inclosed on two sides by the riv- 
rs and on the other two sides by much 
nore rugged hills. This hilly region is 
apidly becoming occupied, and an im- 
bortant part of our duty was to advise 
bout its treatment. | But in regard to 
his portion of our work the original plan 
vas of no help, except in so far as it em- 
hasized the general principles at the 


(hering stedfastly to it’ I shall confine 
hyself almost wholly to the inner city 
vhich it provided for, and for the sake 
if detailed illustration mainly to the cen- 
ral core of that city. 

The plan of Washington was com- 
jetely blocked out, with all its streets, 
lares and parks in 1791, while the land 
‘as still wild forest, ‘by the engineer, 
eter Charles L’Enfant, under the direc- 
lon of President Washington and Sec- 
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retary Jefferson. The. positions for the 
different grand edifices and for the sev- 
eral grand squares or areas of different 
shapes, as they are laid down, were first 
determined on the most advantageous 
ground, commanding the most extensive 
prospects and the better susceptible of 
such improvements as the various intents 
of the several objects may require. 
Drives or avenues of direct cornmunica- 
tion have been devised to connect the 
separate and most distant objects with 
the principal and to preserve through the 
whole a reciprocity of sight ; at the same 
time attention has been paid to the pass- 
ing of these leading avenues over the 
most favorable ground for prospect and 
convenience. 

North and South lines, intersected by 
others running due East and West, make 
distribution of the city into streets, 
squares, etc., and these lines have been so 
combined as to meet at certain given 
points with those divergent avenues, so 
as to form on the spaces “first deter- 
mined” the different squares or areas, 
which are all proportional in magnitude 
to the number of avenues leading to 
them. 

As explained by this text, suitable sites 
for the White House and Capitol were 
first selected by the designer. Such a 
plan provided for the needs of the city 
present and future, both practical and 
esthetic, in a manner which could hardly 
be improved; directness of communica- 
tion between important points, a variety 
of sites for buildings of different kinds 
and a dignity and impressiveness of gen- 
eral design were assured. 

Unfortunately changes, made chiefly in 
the last fifty years, when L’Enfant’s plan 
had been buried and forgotten among the 
city archives, render a complete return to 
his plan impracticable. The Mall, which 
he had apparently intended to treat as a 
great avenue of greensward flanked by 
rows of trees, has suffered most of all. 
The first departure was made when for 
the equestrian statue of Washington, to 
be placed in the Mall at its junction with 
the White House axis, an obelisk was 
substituted, and when the engineers, find - 
ing it difficult to secure good foundations 
at the point of intersection of the two 
axes, located it instead on a gravelly hill- 
lock 370 feet out of line in one direction. 
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and 125 feet out in the other. As the 
purposes of the design were more and 
more forgotten, other modifications crept 
in. First the upper end of the Mall was 
constricted by selling blocks for house 
lots from either side. Later, when the 
Smithsonian Institute wanted a home, a 
building was erected for it directly in the 
Mall and a broad strip of land extending 
entirely across the Mall was donated to 
it as a setting for the building. As an 
independent piece of designing, Mr. 
Downing, to whom the lay out of this 
land was intrusted, did very well, carry- 
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houses close by the proposed site, and the 
citizens of that ward objected to having 
the scholars disturbed by the trains. Con- 
gress decided the wisest course would be 
to give the railroad a station site in the 
Mall, where the noise of the trains would 
disturb no one. So for some twenty- 
five years the trains steamed back and 
forth across the Mall, and apparently 
every one was satisfied. But more re- 
cently, in order to avoid the very danger- 
ous grade crossing of the railroad and 
give adequate accommodation for the in- 
creasing travel, it was decided to raise 
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ing a circular road about it and planting 
trees here and there in an informal man- 
ner; but his design had absolutely no 
relation to the rest of the Mall. A bo- 


the tracks and a strip of land 600 feet 
wide extending all the way across the 
Mall was granted to the railroad for the 
erection of a great viaduct and train shed, 
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tanic garden was subsequently laid out 
on one side of the Smithsonian and the 
grounds of the Agricultural Department 
on the other. Each of these blocks of 
land was similarly regarded as a unit by 
itself, showing how completely the pri- 
ary purpose of the Mall as a dignified 
approach to the Capitol had been lost 
Sight of. 

But worse was yet to follow. About 
the year 1872 the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company wished to erect a ter- 
minal station on Maryland Avenue; but 
itso happened that there were two school 


one hundred and sixty feet high. 

This was the state of affairs when our 
Commission was appointed. We felt it 
to be essential to return to the original 
purpose of the Mall at least in its main 
outline as a great avenue leading up to 
the Capitol. To this end the removal of 
the proposed train shed was a sine qua 
non. After much discussion and con- 
siderable opposition, Mr. Cassatt, ed 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, finally 
declared that he believed his railroad had 
no right to block a scheme of such na- 
tional importance, and that if the Com- 
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mission could secure a suitable site else- 
where for a union station, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore and Ohio, just 
brought under the same control, would 
erect it, and the station rights already 
granted by Congress would be waived. 
Such a site was found, and a bill is now 
pending in Congress to authorize the 
erection of a terminal at that point. 

To meet the eccentricity of the Wash- 
ington Monument the great avenue lead- 
ing to it from the Capitol is to be slanted 
sufficiently from a right angle with the 
face of the Capitol to make it center on 
the Monument, but since the Monument 
is too far from the line of the White 
House to be brought into apparent range 
with that also a different course will 
there be pursued. The actual intersec- 
tion of the axis will be marked by a void 
—a sunken garden with a great circular 
water basin flanked and inclosed by ter- 
races, upon one of which the Monument 
will stand, overlooking the pool. The 
Smithsonian Institute and the other old 
buildings in the Mall, it is proposed, shall 
in time be moved and locations given for 
new buildings on either side of the Mall. 
The Mall itself it is proposed to plant 
on either side with four rows of Ameri- 
can Elm trees, flanking a broad avenue 
of greensward, the trees expanding on 
the terraces around the sunken garden of 
the Monument to form an_inclosing 
grove. Beyond the sunken garden a very 
long cross-shaped basin with a memorial 
building of monumental character at its 
further extremity is suggested as a fit- 
ting termination for the Mall. At this 
point it is proposed to construct the 
memorial bridge leading across the Poto- 
mac to Arlington Cemetery, a bridge long 
under contemplation for a neighboring 
site. From the same point it is proposed 
to conduct a curving parkway along the 
bank of the Potomac and Rock Creek to 
Rock Creek Park. The open space di- 
rectly at the foot of the Capitol and at 
the head of the wall it is proposed to 
treat as a formal plaza, with three eques- 
trian statues as the central features— 
General Grant flanked by his great lieu- 
tenants, Generals Sherman and Sheridan 
-——statues which have already been pro- 
vided for by Congress, but which have 
been intended for other sites. 

Such in brief is the summary of what 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE WOMAN IN ATHENS 


the Commission has suggested should be 
done. So elaborate is the plan that years 
must elapse before any considerable por- 
tion of it may be carried into execution, 
but we hope that at least a beginning may 
be made within the next year or so, and 
that as it materializes the American peo- 
ple will realize the truly magnificent ideas 
of the founders: of the city, and will in- 
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sist that the great expenditures which 
must from decade to decade be made for 
Government buildings and their sur- 


roundings be so made as. to contribute 
each its share to a great artistic whole. 
We are not a congress of independent 
communities, but an indissoluble Union, 
and our national capital should be the 
physical expression of that Union. 


The American College Woman in Athens 


By Mary S. Daniels 


HILE with each year the propor- 
tion of college girls whose plans 
for the future embrace a year 

or more of graduate study abroad in- 
creases, it still appears to be almost a 
matter of course, except in comparatively 
rare instances, that such study should be 
done in one or another of the best-known 
centers of learning or art in Western 
Europe. Yet of the number—still small, 
but steadily growing—of college women 
with classical tastes who have chosen 
Greece as their field for special work, it 
would be difficult—I believe impossible— 
to find one who could be persuaded that 
she might have made a selection which 
would have resulted in more either of 
profit or of pleasure. 

What has heretofore been regarded as 
one of the chief obstacles to travel or 
study in Greece—its distance and sup- 
posed inaccessibility—is in reality one of 
its advantages. At the present time a 
journey to Greece is neither difficult, dan- 
gerous nor uncomfortable, and can easily 
be planned so as to cover the most desir- 
able course of European travel. 

Athens may be reached from New 
York in ten days, or from London in 
four; but except under pressure of some 
necessity the journey should not be made 
so rapidly. The young woman who can 
command her time and is a good mana- 
ger will find that she can, at surprisingly 
small additional cost, make it include a 
quiet fortnight in the Scottish Highlands 
or the English lakes, a few days in 
Holland and on the Rhine, a little time 
in Switzerland and a more or less lei- 
surely zigzag through Italy in the fall, a 


course whose advantages are beyond all 
question. 

Resourceful and self-reliant young 
women have made the whole. journey 
alone without difficulty or embarrass- 
ment, but companicnship is, of course, on 
all accounts desirable; and if no relative 
or friend or classmate is available, it is 
not unfrequently possible to arrange by 
correspondence, perhaps with a graduate 
of some sister college, a combination that 
shall be of mutual benefit. 

Upon arrival in Athens the first neces- 
sity is to settle the manner of living for 
the winter, and in this there is wider 
latitude of choice than might have been 
anticipated. 

Probably the most popular mode of life 
for the girl student abroad is that of the 
pension. But there is only one pension 
in Athens, and that, altho excellent in 
every respect, may be found already full. 
This, however, need not be discouraging. 
There are several good hotels at which 
it is possible to live comfortably and 
pleasantly at pension rates for any con- 
siderable length of time. There are also 
hotels garnis, one such opened last year 
being particularly well located and ad- 
mirably equipped, which offer attractive 
rooms, with, if desired, partial pension, 
at very moderate cost. Here two or three 
young women may order their morning 
rolls and, with a chafing-dish or a little 
spirit heater, make their own tea or 
chocolate and boil their own eggs, dining 
at a convenient restaurant or privately 
and by special order at their own hotel. 
Personally I have a strong predilection 
for the last method, 
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Having arranged these domestic pre- 
liminaries, the student next presents her- 
self at the American Archeological 
School, makes the acquaintance of Pro- 
fessor Richardson, the Director, to whom 
she will have letters from her own col- 
lege and with whom she will probably 
have had some correspondence. She 
thus takes at once a recognized position 
and establishes a social connection. But 
before settling herself to the routine of 
work she must take a few days or a week 
for “looking about her,” adjusting her 
consciousness to her surroundings. So 
she rambles about the city during long 
forenoons and afternoons, becoming fa- 
miliar with its topography and its per- 
sonnel, which presents such a curious 
and fascinating combination of the Orien- 
tal and the European, the old and the 
new. 

Modern Athens is usually more or less 
of a surprise to the stranger, with its 
broad and handsome streets, up-to-date 
shops, elegant residences of the wealthy, 
and noble and beautiful public buildings, 
built of gleaming white marble in the 
adapted classic style of architecture. It 
is a stirring little city also, and its spa- 
cious public squares are always full of 
vivid modern life. As in all Southern 
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cities, the inhabitants live much out of 
doors, and in these squares are generally 
to be seen on a fine day hundreds of lit- 
tle tables at which sit groups of two or 
three or four, partaking of light refresh- 
ments from the surrounding cafés or 
patisseries—sweetmeats or pastry, or a 
tiny cup of black coffee, always accom- 
panied by huge glasses of water. So in- 
finitesimal are these dainties and so great 
is the time spent in their consumption 
that the foreigner is moved to wonder, 
until he perceives that they are the mere 
adjuncts to a feast that is social, not ma- 
terial. 

The sprinkling of men in the national 
costume, which, in no way resembling 
the classic draperies, is still striking and 
elegant, adds a touch of picturesqueness 
to every Athenian crowd. The volumi- 
nous white linen kilts, richly embroid- 
ered and decorated dark cloth or velvet 
jackets, with the loose sleeves thrown 
jauntily over the shoulders, the turned- 
up and tasseled shoes and the embroid- 
ered caps or tasseled fezes, are extreme- 
ly effective. 

The language also has its surprises. 
The stranger reads eagerly every sign 
and bulletin, at first a little bewildered 
by the multitude of capital letters, but 
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delighted to find these and the news- 
papers fairly intelligible. But the spoken 
language, with its unheard-of pronuncia- 
tion and peculiarities of diction, is utterly 
incomprehensible. Therefore one loses 
no time in securing a teacher of Modern 
Greek, and is not long in learning enough 
of the language for the requirements of 
every-day life. One of the chief difficul- 
ties is the pronunciation, and this is far 
less formidable to an American than to 
an English student, we being already ac- 
customed to the practical use of the writ- 
ten accent. 

Among the monuments of Athens the 
lover of Greek literature and art is at 
once and completely at home. The first 
views of the Acropolis and the Pnyx, the 
Olympieion and the Parthenon are joy- 
ful recognitions. There are stores of 
knowledge buried in these ruins to be 
won forth as the days pass, and as soon 
as they have been definitely located and 
the student has gotten what she calls 
her “ general view” of Athens she is 
ready and eager for work. : 

In consultation with the Director of the 
school, she lays out her special and in- 
dividual line of study. Its general scope 
has no doubt been largely determined be- 
fore she left home, so that she has not 
to spend much time in deciding whether 
her research shall be in sculpture, archi- 
tecture, inscriptions, bronzes, terra cotta, 
or amg other of the departments open 
to her. 

She, of course, attends all lectures on 
her own and related subjects, and such 
others as she elects. And her oppor- 
tunities include not only the privileges of 
the American School, but those of the 
French, German and British schools as 
well. These are of the utmost impor- 
tance and value, embracing as they do 
the unequaled privilege of attending once 
or twice each week the lectures of that 
pre-eminent investigator and courtly gen- 
tleman, Dr. Dérpfeld, of the German 
School, indisputably entitled to the first 
tank among living classic archeologists. 

Even without becoming enrolled as a 
member of the school, the American stu- 
dent, if a graduate of one of the support- 
ing colleges in the United States, is en- 
titled to the privileges of lectures, li- 
braries and conferences, and may study 
as systematically and thoroughly as he or 
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she chooses. The most desultory reader 
with classic tastes cannot fail to find 
much to enjoy and to profit withal, and 
one of the most pleasant memories of a 
winter in Athens will be of that cozy li- 
brary in the American School, with its 
walls of Pompeian red, its bright rugs 
and curtains, book-cases and easy chairs 
and perhaps a bright fire burning cheer- 
fully on one side of the room while the 
rain pelts against the window-panes on 
the other. 

The lectures are given in situ—among 
the excavations in all parts of the city, in 
the museums and libraries, and even, for 
the better study of the frieze reliefs, on 
a scaffolding crected (not for that pur- 
pose, however) on the Parthenon itself. 
They are also peripatetic, and sometimes 
in the course of an afternoon lecture sev- 
eral miles of ground will be traversed. 
A fair degree of. physical endurance, 
therefore, is a condition of perfect en- 
joyment of these opportunities. Scram- 
bling up and down the Acropolis, in and 
out of the ruins and caves, however, af- 
fords the wholesome exercise which in 
other places might be neglected, and, on 
the whole, the effect upon health and 
spirits is remarkably tonic. 

But a large part of the work done by 
each student is independent and carried 
on by original research in the libraries, 
the various collections, or among the ex- 
cavations. Results are gathered up and 
shared with fellow-students by means of 
meetings and preparation of papers, and 
demonstrations and lectures are not in- 
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frequently given by students themselves, 
both men and women. Some very val- 
uable work of this kind has been re- 
corded. 

But student life in Athens, no matter 
how profound and ambitious the work 
may be, is by no means unenlivened by 
pleasure. In the little coterie belonging 
to her own school the American college 
girl in Athens is sure to form some gen- 
uine and congenial friendships. She 
falls quickly into her place in the circle, 
gives her little “ teas ” if she wishes, and 
manages to introduce an element of home 
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paid and returned in the form of paste. 
board. But this exchange of formalities 
in many cases leads rapidly to the forma. 
tion of very agreeable social relations, 
and always leaves the American young 
woman free to choose her own compan- 
ionships. And, however devoted to her 
work she may be, she is sure to carry 
away with her the memory of at least one 
reception at the Schliemann mansion, an 
experience highly to be esteemed, and of 
certain delightful little dinners or teas, 
The usual forms of public entertain- 
ment in Athens will scarcely appeal to 






















life into the days of her foreign sojourn. 
And in no city in the world, probably, 
are the social opportunities (of the girl 
graduate) superior to those found here. 
Her connection with the Archeological 
School gives her the entrée to the best 
that is offered, and she is brought more 
or less into association with cultured and 
charming men and women from all parts 
of the world, with facilities for seeing the 
life of the capital in some of its most in- 
teresting phases. For archeology is fash- 
ionable in Greece, and even the members 
of the diplomatic corps (and their fami- 
lies) usually “ go in” to a certain degree 
for antiquities and lectures. 

Athens is extremely hospitable, altho 
some of her social customs are at first 
surprising. The stranger is expected to 
rake all “ first calls,” which are usually 
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the educated and refined America 
woman, being markedly French in. char 
acter. But last year a gréat and raft 
opportunity was offered in the presents 
tion of the Gédipus Tyrannus in classi 
Greek by a company of modern Greek 
devoted to the revival of the ancient mas 
terpieces. Such an occasion as this ret 
dering of Greek drama on Greek 9 
was of unique interest and value to st 
dents. Nevertheless, there was a vey 
general, tho modestly expressed, seni 
ment in the American circle that both # 
effective setting and in interpretation 

presentations of Greek plays that hart 
been given in some of our colleges w 
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and the sea and the plain in front, and 
with only a well-worn copy of Sophocles 
for play and actors, than is possible in 
any modern playhouse. 

With the close of winter and the ap- 
proach of spring come opportunities for 
various excursions into the in- 
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reality. For about these fragrant spring 
days cling priceless memories of day-long 
rambles on hill and shore and plain amid 
the wild luxuriance of semi-tropical 
bloom, and of unbroken hours in favorite 
haunts among the ruins; of marvelous 





terior of Greece. The Archeo- 
logical School from Rome comes 
over and the Peloponnesian trip 
is taken with the directors. A 
party is made up for an excur- 
sion into Beeotia, to the Vale of 
Tempe, or to Mycenze; Phyle 
may be visited, or Pentelikon 
climbed, in a day’s outing ; while 
in all directions are alluring 
walks and drives, each with its 
own particular goal, Phaleron, 
Eleusis or Marathon. 

This is also the time for be- 
ginning the year’s excavations, 
and the girl student may accom- 
pany the school to Corinth, or to 
Vari, or may, if she choose, select 
a field, form a little company and 
do some excavating on her own 
account. Some American girls 
have done this with immense en- 
thusiasm and no small success. 
A young woman of sound and 
vigorous health finds no hard- 
ship in “roughing it” under 
suitable protection, and there 
is a wondrous exhilaration in the novel 
experience of taking beds and provisions 
and camping on her location for a few 
days; while no one who has ever felt the 
thrill that comes in drawing from under 
the deposit of centuries, regardless of 
grime and scratches, a battered and black- 
ened coin, an antique vase or lamp, or 
perhaps a fragment of a statue or an in- 
scription, can ever forget its delicious 
quality. 

At this season lectures are generally 
suspended, but meetings are held at in- 
tervals, when the excavating parties come 
together to exchange accounts of their 
work and their “finds.” Examinations 
are given and the results of the year’s 
work gathered up and recorded. And 
almost best of all are the long and fre- 
auent meanwhiles for simple enjoyment 
aud self-abandonment to the subtle, but 
compelling, charm of a land whose beauty 
and loveliness seem now and ever after 
to belong rather to a world of enchant- 
ment and dreams than to present-day 
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slow sunsets beheld from Lycabettus or 
the portico of the Zappeion, and of the 
transfiguring radiance of the Southern 
moon in the white-columned silences of 
the Acropolis. 

A week may also be very delightfully 
spent at this time of the year in an ex- 
cursion to Constantinople. But if the 
leisurely course already indicated has 
been followed in coming to Greece, it will 
be found more desirable and less expen- 
sive to include a visit to that city in the 
homeward journey, going thence to 
Vienna, after which the route, through 
Germany or France or both, may be de- 
termined according to personal prefer- 
ence and convenience, the range of choice 
being almost unlimited. In any case it 
will afford a much wider course of travel 
than the average tourist enjoys, with its 
attendant advantages, and form a fitting 
close to a year whose gain, both intellec- 
tual and esthetic, will prove of inestimable 
value through a lifetime. 

Ocean Grove, N,. J. 





Education in the Philippines 


By, James A. Le Roy 
[Mr. Le Roy was private secretary to Professor Worcester, of the Philippine Commission.—Ep1rTor. ] 


’ XPENDITURES for educational 
k purposes by the central Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands 

have now risen to at least $1,500,000 a 
year. Without attempting to gauge the 
value of the new and the old educational 
methods in vogue in the archipelago on 
a monetary scale, and waiving considera- 
tions both of quantity and quality, it is 
yet worthy of remark that probably never 
was more than $250,000 spent on educa- 
tion in any one year by the Spanish cen- 
tral governmeft at Manila. As a matter 
of fact, the figures available would seem 
to show that ordinarily but one-half this 
amount, or less, was expended annually. 
lt is a common thing to charge all the 
defects in the situation in the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico to Spain. Doubt- 
less many, who really know how great 
were the defects in the old educational 
system in the Philippines, will feel that 
there could not be much exaggeration of 
them. And yet we have to bear in mind 
that, under Spanish sovereignty, the cer- 
tainly not barbarous and yet really un- 
civilized Malays of three hundred years 
ago became the half-Europeanized Ma- 
lays of the Philippines as we found them. 

War making sadly interferes with all 
civil activities, and school teaching where 
the preceptors only temporarily lay aside 
the gun and still wear the uniform of 
subjection to military discipline can hard- 
ly be systematic or ideal. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that little progress in edu- 
cation was made under the purely mili- 
tary régime in the Philippines. One 
might express surprise that more real 
progress was not made in the city of Ma- 
nila itself. On the other hand, there 
were many towns scattered through the 
islands where a capable soldier-teacher 
or a wise and sympathetic commanding 
officer, or both, accomplished a good 
work, both for the Filipinos and for 
America. 

The beginning of the new education- 
al régime in the Philippines came, how- 
ever, with the appointment by the Civil 
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Commission of a General Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the person of Dr. 
Fred. W. Atkinson, of Springfield, 
Mass. With the arrival of Dr. Atkinson 
and Dr. David P. Barrows, Superintend- 
ent of Manila Schools, in the latter half 
of 1900, systematic work began. 

Naturally it took some time to acquire 
the needful familiarity with conditions 
and to work out a logical plan for the fu- 
ture, while at the same time administer- 
ing the schools, so far as military condi- 
tions permitted, with the old machine, or 
what there was left of it, relying on sol- 
diers here and there to teach English. On 
January 21st, 1901, the Commission 
passed the Educational Act, really re- 
creating Superintendent Atkinson’s de- 
partment, indorsing, in the main, his 
ideas and providing him with the means 
to put them into execution. 

What is the new educational machine 
in the Philippines, what is being done 
with it, and what is it proposed to do? 
First, it is a centralized system of free 
public schools. The archipelago has been 
divided by Dr. Atkinson into eighteen 
districts, over each of which presides, or 
soon will preside, a trained educator from 
the United States. The Educational Act 
authorized the employment of one thou- 
sand men and women teachers from the 
United States, college or normal school 
graduates, with teaching experience, and 
by September Ist, 1901, eight hundred 
of them were at their posts. Some sol- 
diers will for a time yet be detailed for 
teaching, and the Filipino teachers, men 
and women, complete the personnel. 

The necessity for centralized adminis- 
tration need not be discussed. There 
will, however, be a “ Superior Advisory 
Board,” with four members, besides the 
General Superintendent, to advise with 
him as to the schools and to make recom- 
mendations to the Commission for legis- 
lation. The members will be geograph- 
ically and otherwise representative. At 
the same time, under the new central 
Government, one of the positions in the 
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Philippine “Cabinet” is that held by 
Commissioner Bernard Moses, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Education, to 
whom the General Superintendent will 
directly report. 

The course of instruction in all the 
towns is outlined by the General Super- 
intendent, the teachers are named and 
their salaries fixed by the Division Su- 
perintendent, and even the school build- 
ings must be designed after the ideas of 
the General Superintendent and subject 
to the approval of the Division Superin- 
tendent (a provision necessary from the 
hygienic standpoint and in the interest of 
‘progress.). Here the principle of local 
self-government has had to give way, but 
representation of the people in an ad- 
visory and auxiliary way is aimed at in 
the constitution of local school boards. 
The President of the town is ex-officio 
chairman, and of the four or six mem- 
bers half are elected by the Municipal 
Council and half appointed by the Di- 
vision Superintendent. 

Quite as necessary also is it that the 
central Government assume a large share 
of the financial burden of education, pri- 
mary as well as advanced. The central 
treasury at Manila naturally supports the 
entire supervisory machine, it also pays 
the American teachers, and, to secure 
uniformity, it provides text-books and 
school supplies. The payroll grew from 
$741.67 per month on September Ist, 
1900, to $8,000 in March, 1901, thereaf- 
ter expanding very rapidly, until soon 
after September Ist, 1901, it became 
$1,200,000 a year. To show what has 
been done in the way of supplanting the 
catechisms and the few wretched “ text- 
books ” of the old régime, it may be 
stated that, from November 5th, 1900, 
to June 1st, 1901, there were distributed 
from headquarters at Manila 46,260 
English readers, 36,000 chart primers, 
23,095 United States histories, 20,689 
geographies, 19,535: arithmetics, 12,645 
Spanish books for learning English, 91,- 
089 English copybooks, 60,000 drawing 
cards, 18,890 slates, 947 English reading 
charts, 174 United States flags and hal- 
yards, not to mention ink, pens, pencils, 
crayons, etc. 

The towns themselves must supply 
buildings, either by construction or 
rental, must furnish them (as a rule), 
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and must pay the salaries of the native 
teachers. It may be enlightening as to 
the repute in which this profession was 
formerly held to state that the average 
pay of the teachers was certainly not 
more than $5 (American currency) per 
month. Wages for the natives have been 
raised somewhat, but the highest on the 
rolls at present gets but $40 a month. 
Still, not a complaint, says Dr. Atkinson, 
has vet come to him of the discrepancy 
in salaries (the American teachers re- 
ceive from $75 to $125 a month). The 
native teachers seem to realize that the 
Americans are missionaries who will 
bring the profession -into better repute 
and will fit them for higher salaries. 

The aim from the first has been to 
make English the basis of instruction as 
soon as might be, and this has already 
been done in Manila without working 
any hardship. The proportion of natives 
speaking Spanish with fluency in Manila 
is certainly six or eight times what it is 
in the archipelago as a whole. One can- 
not generalize the situation here from a 
knowledge of conditions in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, for the proportion of the civ- 
ilized population speaking Spanish in 
home life can hardly be five per cent. in 
the Philippines. Why, then, teach the 
natives a Latin language as a medium 
for later acquiring a Saxon tongue, thus 
complicating matters? 

What counts more than all theories is 
that good results have been and are being 
obtained by making the step directly 
from the Tagalog, Visayan or other dia- 
lect of the home to the English of the 
school. Primers in Tagalog-English and 
Visayan-English have been prepared, but 
so far the instruction has begun directly 
with objects, the physical execution of 
simple commands, etc., working thence 
to the all-English primer, and so on. 

The American teachers spend four 
hours a day instructing the children 
themselves, one hour instructing the na- 
tive teachers, and give English lessons 
to adults in the evening. As showing 
the eagerness to learn English, it may be 
stated that these night schools enroll na- 
tive Governors of provinces, Presidents 
of towns, and all classes of people. The 
five in Manila have a nightly attendance 
of over 2,000. 

The effort to prepare Filipino teachers 
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to take charge of their 
own work is a real one. 
They get daily English 
instruction as_ stated, 
and as soon as 
they have progressed 
enough with the lan- 
gauge itself they are 
taken in hand on the 
common school branch- 
es, the deficiency in 
arithmetic being al- 
most universal and al- 
most startling in de- 
gree, while there is 
plenty to be desired in 
the other elementals. 
They get normal in- 
struction daily, and 
during the vacations 
there are to be nor- 
mal schools in every 
province, conducted by 
the American super- 
intendents and _ teach- 
ers, where kindergar- 
ten, primary and gram- 
mar instruction meth- 
ods will be taught, as 
well as some manual 
training. The first 
normal school was con- 
ducted by Dr. Bar- 
rows at Manila in April 
of last year, and en- 
rolled teachers from 18 
out of 36 civilized 
provinces of the 
archipelago. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful things done under American gov- 
ernment in the islands. 

There is but one way to cap-sheaf this 
work—that is, by sending Filipino teach- 
ers to the United States to study Ameri- 
can methods in our normal schools, and 
incidentally to learn what America is 
like. Normal schools have offered free 
tuition, and Dr. Atkinson is trying to 
have started a Filipino Educational Asso- 
ciation in the United States. 

Naturally, the teaching of English it- 
self at first absorbs the attention of the 
American teachers. In sending them out, 
they are given to understand that they will 
not be held responsible for not getting be- 
yond this, the foundation work, the entire 
first year. But part of the first work in 
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English is learning to count in. that 
tongue, and elementary arithmetic is be- 
gun as soon as may be. _ As indicated, 
there has been a woful deficiency in this 
branch in the past. Students have regu- 
larly been graduated from the church in- 
stitutions in Manila known as “ colleges,” 
possessors of an alleged “A.B.” degree, 
who knew nothing but the simpler oper- 
ations of arithmetic, and those not well; 
but they knew the catechism. 

No definite course has yet been given 
to the teachers with a “thou must do 
this” injunction for all towns of the 
archipelago, regardless of varying condi- 
tions. What in general is aimed at may, 
however, be seen in the four-year pri- 
mary course outlined for the schools in 
Manila: First year, English, with chart, 
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slate, blackboard and objects, completing 
the primer; second year, second reader 
and other reading, nature stories, etc., 
drill in pronunciation, spelling and writ- 
ing, attempts at original expression, fun- 
damental operations of arithmetic, with 
much mental drill; third year, expansion 
of the English, part of supplementary 
reading being in geography and hygiene, 
decimals, geography by map and globe, 
with clay, sand and papier maché model- 
ing of continents and Philippine Islands ; 
fourth year, the supplementary reading 
mostly in American history, geography 
by text-book and reader, elementary 
arithmetic completed, physiology with 
primer and microscope; manual training 
in all four years, and music and drawing 
to be introduced as soon as possible. 

The appointment of native teachers is 
left to the Division Superintendents. One 
of the difficulties to contend with has been 
the disposition to rely upon “ pull” to 
secure positions and to consider a posi- 
tion once secured a sinecure. The holder 
of an old Spanish normal school titulo 
settled back in contentment with the real- 
ly little that represented ; such a thing as 
further study and progress entered not 
into his calculations, and he considered 
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his titulo a guaranty of a livelihood the 
rest of his days. The more capable and 
energetic graduates naturally found more 
lucrative employment in other lines. Ob- 
viously, it has not been feasible to extend 
the Philippine civil service rules to the 
educational department also ; but it is the 
intention eventually to do so. The fee 
system of paying teachers and the prac- 
tice of considering it a perquisite of the 
teacher to live in the schoolhouse were 
abuses demanding remedy, and the cor- 
recting of them has naturally aroused op- 
position on the part of those concerned. 
That the plans of the department might 
not be blocked by the refusal of local au- 
thorities to co-operate, the Commission 
authorized the General Superintendent 
to expend $400,000 on buildings and fur- 
niture, and he has devoted one-fourth of 
this total to furniture, to make more swift 
and sweeping the reform of the old 
squalid quarters, cramped benches (no 
individual desks anywhere) and unhy- 
gienic conditions. 

The eagerness for education that one 
encounters all over the archipelago is one 
of the first things to be remarked by an 
observer ; yet one must be on his guard 
not to deduce too much from it. For one 
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thing, the universal eagerness to learn 
English has, of course, its commercial 
side. The general cry for better educa- 
tional facilities is a cry for help from 
above, and is too frequently accompanied 
by a disposition on the part of the Munic- 
ipal Council to spend six to ten times as 
much on the town police force as on the 
town schools. It does not as yet insure 
the attendance of children at school when 
crops, weather, pupils’ disinclination or 
parents’ wants run counter. On July 1, 
1901, out of an enrollment for the archi- 
pelago of perhaps 100,000 it would not 
be safe to say that the daily attendance 
average was above 40,000. 

Writing in 1872, Manrique Alonso, a 
Dominican friar, expelled from his order, 
described the Philippine schools thus: 


“ The textbooks are only a primer, the cate- 
chism and some religious tracts or sermons. 
The children are taught to respect and fear 
the parish priest; they are taught that that 
gentleman is the father and lord of them all, 
and that all they have is due to him; they are 
taught that what he says must be believed, be- 
cause he is the image and representative of 
God, a divine person; they are taught that 
there is a purgatory where are the souls of 


the parents, for whom the priest requires 
masses and responses, and many of them. 
What ideas, what principles will they derive 


from these schools? None but those indi- 


cated.” 


The picture was not overdrawn, at 
least in many cases. Religious instruc- 
tion made up the major portion of the 
day’s work of the Philippine teacher. 
With the definite organization of the new 
system this was, of course, done away 
with, as the Educational Act forbade all 
religious instruction in schools during 
school hours, tho permitting it, on peti- 
tion of ‘parents, for their own children, 
outside of school hours, the teachers to 
have nothing to do with it. The removal 
of crucifixes, religious pictures, etc., was 
at once begun, the change being first in- 
augurated in the Manila schools. As to 
this move Dr. Barrows says in his annual 
report : 

“ The question has been settled without fric- 
tion or any loss of attendance by pupils. 
Upon receipt of Act 74, a comprehensive or- 
der was issued forbidding the practice of re- 
ligious devotions or other employment as 
methods of punishment, and prescribing the 
discontinuance of all teaching of the catechism 
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or religious doctrine and the removal from 
schoolhouses of all crucifixes, religious em- 
blems, saints’ pictures, placards, etc. These 
orders were in every case immediately and 
exactly complied with. There was no protest 
from either parents or teachers, and, as above 
stated, no diminution in attendance, the school 
year closing with the largest enrollment in 
the history of the Manila public schools. To 
many of the teachers the change was apparent- 
ly welcome.” 


The priest of the populous Quiapo dis- 
trict in Manila promptly began sermons 
against the American schools, but with- 
out producing any effect. Vacation in 
these schools came soon after, and dur- 
ing it the church schools in the city were 
started, with appeals to the faithful to 
trust not their children to the public 
schools. But the Manila schools opened 
with more pupils than ever before, and 
the attendance is rapidly increasing. 

The experience in Manila would seem 
to indicate that it was unnecessary to 
adopt the Faribault system. It has at 
least shown, however, that the American 
authorities were willing to go to the limit 
in fairness on the religious matter ; and it 
is at least an open question if the friar in- 
fluence would not be great.enough in 
some places to keep the children out of 
school, if so exerted, in the absence of a 
provision that makes it impossible to say 
that it is proposed to rob the people of 
their religion. So far this provision has 
not been taken advantage of anywhere, 
and there is much talk of efforts on the 
part of the church authorities to organize 
their own system of schools throughout 
the islands, but no tangible results of this 
as yet. The Dominican friars’ organ is 
fond of saying that the American Goy- 
ernment will spend its money on schools. 
all for nothing ; but meanwhile the enroll- 
ment increases. 

The popular cry for schools in all parts 
of the islands is all too frequently a de- 
mand for colleges and universities. It 
is often the voice of the richer and more 
educated “ upper crust ” of Philippine so- 
ciety asking showy schools for its sons 
to graduate from. It looks for imme- 
diate results in the way of imposing 
sheepskins and high-sounding degrees 
and despises the way of small beginnings 
and the paying of taxes for the primary 
school foundation. There is not yet 4 
general and intelligent comprehension of 
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popular education, of the genius of a re- 


publican free school system. Left to it- 
self, the Malolos Congress would doubt- 
less have “enacted ” a very ambitious uni- 
versity at Manila long before it would 
have turned to ways and means for a 
comprehensive primary school system for 
the archipelago. This is one of the diffi- 
culties in the present situation. 

In the face of it, the educational depart- 
ment has forged steadily ahead with its 
primary schools, postponing high schools, 
tho having them in mind. One has al- 
ready been started in Manila—one that is 
really a grammar school, carrying on for 
four years further the primary course. 
On the same general plan others are to be 
started in the coming year in every pro- 
vincial capital. It carries the work in 
English right through, with grammar, 
composition and much reading of master- 
pieces ; it finishes arithmetic and includes 
elementary algebra and plane geometry 
and trigonometry; it comprises a thor- 
ough history course, general history, 
American history, and the politics and 
public law of modern States ; it gives two 
years’ work in Latin, and (most impor- 
tant, perhaps, of all) it inaugurates a 
thorough, four years’ course in science, 
most of it in the laboratory, beginning 
with biology, following with chemistry 
and physics, and concluding with geolo- 
gy and science in general. 

The aim is to bring the Philippine edu- 
cational system eventually into harmony 
and affiliation with our system at home, 
so that students can pass from one to an- 
other. This means secondary schools 
and colleges, and it means time. 

The future plans include technical 
schools, trade schools and other special 
schools, of course. Manual training will 
be under the direction of Superintendent 
Gleason, recently arrived, who is to have 
a manual training school at Manila and is 
to plan work of this sort for all the 
schools. Every high school will have an 
industrial course in connection. Type- 
writing, for instance, is already being 
taught in Manila, and the making of 
tools, mechanics, etc., are to be taught. 
The agricultural school in Negros will be 
followed by others. Girls will be taught 
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sewing, cooking, etc. Reform schools 
will soon have to be another considera- 
tion. Girls, by the way, are taught sep- 
arately from boys, there being always 
separate buildings in every town. For 
the present co-education will not be at- 
tempted. 

What are the chances of success in this 
great undertaking? Speaking for the 
Manila native teachers, Dr. Barrows has — 
said: “I am confident that they will 
shortly be found to be a competent and 
deserving band of teachers.” 

The question has its broader side. 
There are not lacking those who find in 
the fact of Oriental origin a sure sign of 
an inversion of all ordinary mental laws 
and processes ; they are ready to concede 
to the Malay a certain amount of clever- 
ness, a natural aptitude for the arts, but 
never a definite grasp on the actualities 
of life, and never originality. For such 
it is not consistent to conceive of our rule 
in the Philippines being ever anything 
else than that of mere authority. The 
refutation or the indorsement of this 
view can only be a matter of time and 
experience. Along this line Dr. Atkin- 
son is ready to say: 

“The Filipino children are unquestionably 
quicker to learn, on the average, than are 
those at home. We cannot longer doubt this. 
I suppose it is because they mature earlier. 
Beyond this fact of a greater precocity we 
cannot yet go; it would be foolish to attempt 
to say whether or not this quickness is to be 
restricted to the lower-grade memory work 
and that the reasoning power is not capable 
of independently vigorous development. We 
have seen many things to make us believe 
that proper education will develop something 
more than merely trained imitators, but we 
are just beginning.” 

The experiment is under way. Per- 
haps the test of all lies in the four years’ 
course in laboratory science work being 
started in the Manila grammar school. 
It is a significant move, this, one that 
should settle much theorizing. The Jap- 
anese stepped from feudalism not merely 
into philosophy and politics, but also into 
bacteriology. The fetters of ecclesias- 
ticism and scholasticism need no longer 
bind any Filipino who feels the desire to 
cast them off. 

Manna, P, I. 





How the School Strengthens the Individuality 
of the Pupil 
By William T. Harris, LL.D. 
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T is often said that a common school 
system tends to cast all children in a 
common mold and thus destroy or 

suppress individuality. This view, how- 
ever, is dissipated when we consider the 
actual relation of school industry to the 
production of individual power. It then 
appears that the good school really makes 
its children alike in possessing the pow- 
er of expressing their individuality. 

Take the most mechanical side of 

school education—namely, its discipline. 
The pupils are required to be regular in 
attendance on the school sessions, and in 
attendance upon recitations or class ex- 
ercises. By these semi-mechanical hab- 
its, the pupil secures the privilege of 
school instruction. He learns to com- 
The work of a so- 
To give to 


bine with his fellows. 
cial whole becomes possible. 
each person in the social whole the ex- 
perience of all his fellows is the object of 
education, and, indeed, of social life as a 


whole. It happens that ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of one’s doing and thinking 
in a well educated community is guided 
by the prescriptions of educative _agen- 
cies—namely, the prescriptions of the 
family, the industrial community, the po- 
litical State and the Church. To share 
in the aggregate results of the observa- 
tions and reflections of one’s tribe, one’s 
nation, or of the world’s civilization is a 
very important privilege in any case, but 
the privilege varies in value enormously, 
according to the scope of the participa- 
tion involved. It is a good thing to learn 
by hearsay from one’s fellows what they 
know by experience and what they have 
thought out. But it is incomparably 
more useful to be able by means of books 
and the printed page to have access to 
the observations of all men who have ob- 
served and reflected in all times and 
places. 

One may see what the school means in 
the development of individuality by go- 
ing over the traditional course of study 
in our schools, which, in its substantial 
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outlines, is a growth rather than a con- 
scious product. The use of the written 
and printed word is the first object of the 
school, and it changes the child from 
ear-mindedness to eye-mindedness. Con- 
fined to the use of words known only by 
the ear the individual has great difficulty 
in acquiring or understanding a technical 
vocabulary. The cultivated man whether 
literary or scientific thinks in the form 
of printed or written words, and, accord- 
ingly, thinks in accurate technical terms 
and in fine shades of expression. Armed 
with the arts of reading and writing the 
child may manifest his individuality ina 
thousand new ways, and by this process 
he will develop his individuality where it 
could not have been developed for the 
lack of the proper means. The experi- 
ence of the illiterate is limited to what he 
can observe in himself and in a small cir- 
cle of neighbors. But his school-edt- 
cated companion who can read and does 
read is all the time widening his mental 
view by what he gets from the printed 
page. The individuality of the illiterate 
is mostly an unrealized possibility. The 
school helps the child to realize his indi- 
viduality by getting hold of the instrv- 
ments and appliances which form the 
tight means for adding the vicarious ex- 
perience of the race. Hence the school- 
educated is able to reinforce himself by 
the social whole. 

The branches of study in the element- 
ary schools include not only reading and 
writing, but also arithmetic, geography, 
and the grammar of one’s native tongue 
and the history of one’s nation. Every 
one of these branches endows the pupil 
with some insight which gives him # 
increased ability to solve the practic 
questions of his daily life. Take arith 
metic, for instance. It is next to imposs 
ble to effect exchanges of the most net 
essary articles without arithmetic ; and 
class of persons which becomes very ™ 
merous in the highest civilization, who* 
sole business it is to collect and distribult 
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the productions of industry, can scarcely 
be said to exist in the tribe and in the il- 
literate orders of civilization. 

If one takes the view that the so-called 
middlemen, those who collect and dis- 
tribute, are not producers in the sense 
that they add wealth to the community, 
he should immediately revise his theory 
by considering that the surplus produc- 
tions are worth little or nothing unless 
they are carried from the place where 
they are superfluous to the community 
that needs and wants them. The one 
billion of dollars annually earned by 
freight of goods in the United States 
adds just that amount to the value of the 
goods transported. 

The study of geography in the ele- 
mentary school substitutes for exagger- 
ated, superstitious notions a reasonably 
accurate view of the physical world as 
the habitat and working field of man. It 
contributes immensely to the ability of 
the child to read and understand the daily 
printed information that comes before 
him regarding the noteworthy events of 
nations and peoples living on the face of 
the earth. 

Grammar enables one to analyze read- 
ily and accurately a complex statement 
presented to him or a complex nexus of 
conditions presented to him, and gives 
him a growing power to separate the es- 
sential from the unessential, and to dis- 
criminate things and forces and reach 
clearness through a connected process. 

Then the history of one’s country, the 
story of the rise of its nationality, its col- 
iisions with other peoples, the heroic per- 
sonages in its gallery of worthy men who 
have by supreme self-sacrifice earned the 
respect of their countrymen. What a 
lame individuality would result if the 
knowledge of one’s national history were 
missing, or only such a knowledge of it 
as could be obtained by hearing the an- 
ecdotes of idle men, for we must remem- 
ber that oral information comes mostly 
from idle people. 

The history of the United States shows 
that persons who go out to the frontier 
as pioneers prove themselves to be full 
of resources in the way of subduing the 
wilderness and converting it to human 
uses, destroying. wild beasts, defeating 
the Indians and banditti, and in like ad- 
ventures. This would be called individ- 
ualism by most people, but it is a very 
small part of individualism. The indi- 
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vidualism which one wishes to cultivate 
in urban society fits one to become self- 
directive among his fellow men, and not 
merely to be effective against wild na- 
ture at first hand. In order to hold one’s 
own in the midst of the urban or indus- 
trial civilization it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowl- 
edge of the motives and purposes of the 
civilization in which one lives. It should 
enable one to select his vocation intelli- 
gently, and make a success of it in a com- 
petitive civilization. 

This second kind of individuality, 
which can hold its own in an urban civ- 
ilization, is scarcely considered by most 
of those who talk or write on the devel- 
opment of individualism, and the very 
best training of this kind of individual- 
ism—neamely, that in our large schools— 
is popularly supposed to have the effect 
of obliterating individualism. 

The development of individuality can 
take two directions. First, that of re- 
sistance to the influence or demands of 
the social whole. This development of 
the individual makes him disobedient at 
school and a criminal in society, and con- 
verts his career into a zero by attracting 
against him the organized forces of the 
community. 

Secondly, the development of the indi- 
viduality may take the normal direction 
of mastering the motives and purposes 
of the social whole and growing into a 
leader of some one of its manifold inter- 
ests. This lies in the direction of attain- 
ing skill in a chosen industry, and in at- 
taining through letters a knowledge of 
science and philosophy which are social 
aggregates of observation and reflection ; 
a knowledge of history which shows the 
nature and behavior of social organiza- 
tions, especially of the State and Church 
and civil society; an acquaintance with 
literature which: reveals the depth of 
emotion and feeling, and shows how feel- 
ings become conscious thoughts and ac- 
tions, literature in this respect being the 
study par excellence for giving a knowl- 
edge of human nature. Besides this, the 
pupil needs a training in the control of 
his individualism for purposes of intelli- 


-gent co-operation with others, and he gets 


this in a largeschool better than in a small 
school, and he gets it in a school far bet- 
ter than with a private tutor or by him- 
self in the family. 


Wasnincton, D, C, 





The Sorrows and Joys of a College President 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 
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HE editor of THe INDEPENDENT 
asked me to write an article on the 
“Trials and Triumphs of a Col- 

lege President.” As I read the request, 
I said to myself: “College presidents 
have no trials and they certainly have no 
triumphs.” The biography of a college 
president in respect to his trials and tri- 
‘umphs is like the history of snakes in 
Ireland. But on reflection I discover 
that at least one college president whom 
I know somewhat does have trials, and, 
tho he has no triumphs, yet he does have 
satisfactions. I so thoroughly believe in 
the value of the work of the college pres- 
ident to the community that I am glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity gracious- 
ly offered by the editor. He gives me 
permission to write anonymously, yet I 
wish to say at once that I have nothing to 
withhold. 

The trials of a college president lie in 
a somewhat different realm, I presume, 
from that in which most folks believe 
they are found. These trials do not re- 
late primarily to irate parents or to weak 
students. With the irate parent and 
with the weak student it is not difficult to 
deal. Whenever an opportunity offers 


of dealing with either, one is not sorry to_ 


avail one’s self of it. For one may hope 
that through reasonableness, sympathy 
and calmness the parent irritated at the 
intellectual or ethical condition of his 
son may receive help in becoming a bet- 
ter parent. One also accepts the intel- 
lectually weak student for what he is. If 
through conference or personal associa- 
tion one can make him less weak the col- 
lege officer is grateful for the chance. 
The public, too, I think, is frequently 
mistaken in thinking that the trials of the 
college president are found in his rela- 
tions to the faculty and to the Board of 
Trust. Of course, at these points there 
is an opportunity for difficulty more or 
less serious and fundamental. But one 
can usually be sure that a body of gentle- 
men of the character and relations such 
as belong to those who fill these noble po- 
sitions represents a society with which 
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and from which a college president may 
expect large dealing and just treatment. 
Such dealing and treatment the college 
president has a right to demand, and he 
has no right to demand more. 

But there are difficulties or trials—I 
find they are seven in number—which do 
belong to the work of the college presi- 
dent, which may be worth noting. 

The first trial relates to the inability to 
pay proper salaries to one’s associates of 
the teaching staff. I have so often known 
instances in which a family has been 
obliged to spend anxious days and sleep- 
less nights by reason of financial diffi- 
culties. My heart goes out toward the 
college teacher whose honorarium is in- 
adequate. The family of the college 
teacher cannot live as the family of the 
clerk or of the day laborer. The college 
teacher is also prevented from increasing 
his income by certain forms of service. 
His family must associate socially with 
those with whom its head does associate 
professionally. Under these conditions 
an inadequate income results in hardship. 
I suffer no greater pang than that which 
springs from my inability to recommend 
to the Board of Trust the payment of 
salaries adequate to the work done and 
sufficient for the worthy support of the 
home. 

A second trial, lying in quite a differ- 
ent plane from that to which I allude, 
is found in the presence of the unworthy 
teacher whose tenure of office is unlim- 
ited in point of time. The instructor and 
assistant professor appointed for a year, 
or for two or three years, is eliminated 
by the procession of the months. But 
the professor who occupies a full chair, 
who has, of course, been brought into 
this position under the impression that 
he could fulfil its demands, and who 
proves in the progress of the years that 
the hope was false, represents a very dif- 
ficult problem. Such a teacher usually 
has no source of income except his pro- 
fessorship. His family is frequently 
large. His means of earning a liveli- 
hood outside of his chair are slight. His 
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tastes are refined and yentle. To ask 
for the resignation of such a teacher is, 
of course, a hardship. But it is to be 
said that the duty is, on the whole, plain. 
The teacher of the character which I thus 
briefly interpret must presently cease his 
association. Efficiency is the only ulti- 
mate test to be applied. The college pres- 
ident is trustee for donors and for stu- 
dents. Students and donors may not 
make so urgent an appeal as the single 
teacher, but the appeal which they so 
make, often in silence, indeed should be 
far more impressive. Such a professor 
should not be removed without ample 
warning ; a warning of a year should be 
regarded as ample. Nevertheless herein 
lies a trial to the presidential heart. 

The third, and a general, trial that be- 
longs to the college president is found in 
what I shall call the conservatism which 
seems to abound in communities and in 
Boards of Trust touching educational 
processes. The college president must 
be progressive. He should seldom be 
radical; he must never be rash; but he 
should always be a leader. Perhaps at 
times he is inclined to be too much a 
leader, and to go so far ahead of the fol- 
lowing hosts that they cannot see him. 
But, in general, he must represent the 
progressive forces. So abounding are 
the opportunities for human betterment, 
so rich seem the chances for the improve- 
ment of his college, so impressed is he 
with the brevity of the time in which he 
can work, that he cannot be otherwise 
than eager, mightily eager, for the ad- 
vance of the forces which he leads. Of 
course, he may comfort himself with the 
assurance that his work is educational 
and not evangelistic. That work repre- 
sents a growth and not a manufacture. 
You can build a college building in a 
year, but to make the stone and the oak 
out of which the building is built nature 
takes the centuries. The college presi- 
dent does comfort himself with such as- 
surances, but nevertheless he feels that 
things ought to go on very much faster 
than they do go. 

A further trial I shall at once confess 
is found in the newspapers. The news- 
papers do so much to aid all colleges that 
it may possibly seem ungracious to speak 
of the harm which they do occasionally 
work. Of doing harm there is, of course, 


no intention. One can be sure that the 
editors wish usually to use their papers 
for the truthful presentation of truth and 
for the promotion of the highest inter- 
ests of civilization. But it is to be said 
that the reportorial department of a great 
paper has vastly increased in importance 
in these last years. The ordinary reader 
devotes the larger share of the attention 
which he gives to the papers to the work 
which has been done by the reporters. 
Too many reporters are unable to see 
truth and to state truth in truthful ways. 
They see truths, but they do not see 
truths in proportion. They fail to see 
truth truthfully. Upon the ordinary 
reader, therefore, the impression often 
made is absolutely untrue. As I write 
these words there passes before my eye 
a copy of a great Chicago daily paper, in 
which is printed a note from President 
Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, answering an editorial, 
which was probably based upon a report- 
er’s interpretation, in which he was ex- 
actly misapprehended. The editorial and 
the reportorial writer had misinterpreted 
the meaning of an address given in the 
University of Chicago in which refer- 
ence was made to the worth of the small 
college. Every public man knows that 
he may get up in the morning and find 
the paper which greets him in his library 
attributing to him sentiments which he 
never believed and which are more or less 
abhorrent to him. This is a trial which 
the college president bears in common 
with other men who live more or less in 
the public eye and whose work is more 
or less of a public character. One soon 
gets used to it. As I said to a reporter 
the other day who had absolutely misin- 
terpreted certain conditions and had pub- 
lished his misconceptions, “ Do not trou- 
ble to correct, one does not mind.” 
The change must come through a large 
and general movement for newspaper 
truthfulness and not through stabbing 
individual lies. The college president 
has not time to be at once an executive 
and an executioner. 

A further trial which belongs to the col- 
lege president lies in meeting people who 
fail to appreciate the great difference ex- 
isting between colleges. To many peo- 
ple a college is a college, the same as a 
spoon is a spoon and a spade is a spade. 
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They fail to appreciate that colleges dif- 
fer as thoroughly as individuals. Some 
are large, good, worthy; some are small, 
bad, unworthy. I recall that some years 
ago a student of a certain college, sitting 
in my office, asked me this question: “ Is 
Adelbert College as good a college as 
—— College?” The college which he 
named and of which he was a member I 
will not now describe. [ might be 
tempted to use language which the editor 
would not care to print. I[ am glad to 
say I had the grace not to throw the man 
out of the door; I simply said to him 
that there might be a difference of opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, the president of a col- 
lege which he is inclined to think is good 
is obliged, not infrequently, to hear his 
college compared with other institutions 
which he knows are weak. Of course, 
as a gentleman he keeps his mouth shut. 
If he opens it he says whatever gracious 
thing truth allows. 

Another trial of the college president 
lies in the necessary breaking up of schol- 
arly habits and the interruption of schol- 
arly work. Some college presidents are 
scholars, and some, most of them, are 
not. But all of them have scholarly 
tastes and ideals, hearty sympathy with 
scholars and deepest sympathy with 
scholarship. But more and more the of- 
fice tends to become executive, adminis- 
trative. With his wish or against his 
wish this is the tendency. President 
Patton retires from the presidency of 
Princeton in order to find opportunity 


for philosophic study. The acting presi-- 


dent of a great university I found the 
other day working out certain tabula- 
tions of temperatures on the lakes. I 
remonstrated : “ That is not the work of 
a college president.” But these tables 
are what I have been trying to work up 
for years ; they belong to me as a college 
professor, not as a college president.” 
Out of all details the college president 
seeks to escape he should never do that 
which anybody else can do. He should 
give himself to large relations, reflections 
and duties; but, despite every endeavor, 
his time for scholarly pursuits is ravaged, 
and his scholarly tastes are damaged. 
The seventh and last sorrow belong- 
ing to the college president which I shall 
name can be named very briefly. It is 
the sorrow of saying good-by to students 
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who are not coming back as they have 
come back for the last three years. I go 
through the commencement season as a 
machine. If I let my heart have its play 
1 should find myself quite unable to do 
the duty that belongs to the commence- 
ment season. This trial, of course, soon 
passes away, and one turns his face and 
heart toward the new students who will 
be coming in. 

These seven trials to which I allude are 
more or less common and more or less 
severe. They differ, of course, with dif- 
ferent members of the presidential fra- 
ternity, and they differ at different times 
with the same member. But I think that 
if each one of us were asked if one or all 
of these trials belonged to him he would 
confess that he, too, suffers from them. 
For as I talk with college presidents, and 
I do talk with a great many, they are not, 
on the whole, happy in their work. One 
of the most distinguished college presi- 
dents said to me recently, “It’s a nasty 
job, and I shall get out of it as soon 
as I can. You and are the only 
two happy college presidents I know of.” 
He spoke, however, in the language of 
the emotions, and not of the intellect. But 
be it said that not a few college presi- 
dents do feel the trials of the office more 
than they appreciate its advantages and 
opportunities. 

To me the joys of a college presidency 
are far greater than its trials. I should 
not wish to call: them triumphs, as the 
editor suggests, for triumphs represent 
definite and special conditions as com- 
pletely satisfactory as one’s aims are no- 
ble. 

The first of these satisfactions relates 
to what I shall call the transmutation of 
values. The college president is privi- 
leged to endeavor to change money into 
character and into scholarship, and to 
change character of a low degree of ex- 
cellence into character of high and high- 
er degrees of excellence. He is priv- 
ileged to endeavor to show .men who 
have a hundred thousand dollars or ten 
times a hundred thousand that. this 
money, which, in the ordinary processes, 
will become scattered among his. grand- 
children and great grandchildren so as 
to be unrecognizable in a hundred years, 
may be so used as to represent a mighty 
force for the development of the indi- 
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vidual and the improvement of humanity. 
Money as an end is unworthy, but money 
as a means to a noble end is most worthy. 
The college president seeks to transmute 
gold into the character and scholarship 
of the individual student. He also is 
privileged to transmute money into 
strength and comfort for his associates 
of the teaching staff. I recall some years 
ago handing to a gentleman, an eminent 
teacher in his college, and better ac- 
quainted with a certain branch of scien- 
tific investigation than any other man, a 
check for $100. I handed it to him with 
an apology that the amount was so small. 
At once he turned upon me with the re- 
mark, “That sum of money means 
whether I shall or shall not have a sum- 
mer vacation.” I have never been so im- 
pressed with the worth o1 a few dollars 
to the American scholar and teacher. 
The college has the opportunity of re- 
ceiving money for its teachers, and, 
through them, transmuting it into the 
highest elements of being. 

A constant joy of the college president, 
and one which possibly the editor might 
call a triumph, lies in the presence of 
what I shall call the institution-building 
sense. He knows more or less clearly 
that he is doing a work which is to last, 
a work, too, which has relation with the 
highest elements of humanity. Most 
corporations ultimately dissolve; most 
forms of business eventually go to pieces. 
Changes in the constitution of humanity 
necessitate changes in the work of hu- 
manity. But the college president 
knows that so long as man is man, so 
long man will think; so long as man is 
man, so long will the trained mind have 
great worth; so long as man is man, so 
long the human mind will seek to dis- 
criminate the false from the true. There- 
fore, so long as the constitution of hu- 
manity remains what it is now, so long 
the college must have an important place. 
The position, too, occupied by the col- 
lege is not one of the future only; it en- 
ters into the higher life of the race at the 
present instant. In this condition truth, 
judgment, duty, the relations of individ- 
ual to individual, of the community to 
other communities, of Church to State, 
of State to Church, of literature, of so- 
ciety, of good manners, play a mighty 
part. It is much for a college president 
to feel that in such affairs he has any 
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share. Be it said, too, that a condition 
of this character gives the college presi- 
ident a sense of power. He represents 
the creative process. He is himself, to a 
certain extent, a creator. This work, 
moreover, is one which allows the use of 
every power of his being. No charm of 
manner, no grace of conduct, no virtue 
or no verity belongs to him but that he 
can make use of it in service for and 
through his college. Such an opportu- 
nity creates a sense of exultation in the 
executive heart. 

The college president, too, is aware 
that one of the satisfactions of his office 
is found in its associates and associations. 
The members of the teaching staff with 
whom he moves every day represent’ the 
finest type of the scholar and the gentle- 
man. The students also with whom he 
lives are a magnificent beginning for the 
eternal and present life in which he daily 
delights to invest his little all. The 
parents, too, of his students are the best 
people in the community, and they never 
show themselves in a better way than 
when they are talking with him about the 
education of their sons and their daugh- 
ters. The members, too, of the commu- 
nity who are interested in his college, or 
whom he seeks to interest, are among 
the choicest parts of the whole body of 
people. His daily duties are done, and 
his daily pleasures enjoyed, therefore, for, 
through and with the best people. 

Perhaps the keenest satisfaction, ap- 
proaching most closely a sense of tri- 
umph, which the college president enjoys 
is found in the career of his students af- 
ter they have ceased to be his students. 
Every college president calls up scores or 
hundreds of graduates in whom he ex- 
ults as a father or mother exults in the 
career of a noble child. One boy came to 
college rich in brain but poor in purse, 
who, after a great career in this country 
and in Germany, has gone into educa- 
tional work in China. Other boys, anda 
great many of these I might think of, 
have become teachers in American 
schools and colleges. Another, after a 
studentship most worthy, became the 
principal of a high school, seeking to lead 
others in the path which he himself trod 
so well. Many others I recall who as 
lawyers are endeavoring to represent this 
art and science of human conduct worth- 
ily. Another, after four years of service 
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on a newspaper, has already come into a 
place of exalted power. The list, in com- 
mon with every other college president, I 
may extend almost indefinitely. It is a 
list which the writer is inclined to extend 
indefinitely, for to call up the names gives 
a sense of humble pride and a sense of 
noble exultation. It is the feeling of the 
parent, “ Because of my doing for that 
boy what I have done he is able to do his 
work in the world.” 

Very briefly let me allude to a fifth sat- 
isfaction of the college president. It is, 
briefly, that he is doing somewhat to 
make this world a better world. It is 


the feeling at once of the Christian and 
of the positivist. He himself may be for- 
gotten ; he certainly will be by most; he 
may at times rather wish to be forgotten. 
But he knows that the music of human- 
ity is a bit finer and more glorious be- 
cause he has lived and worked with and 
for these students in the enrichment of 
their lives, that he has lived and worked 
with these teachers and investigators in 
extending the boundaries of knowledge, 
that he has lived and worked for and 
with the people in the developing, as he 
believes, of the highest interests of so- 
ciety and of the State. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10. 


Concerning the Practical in Education 
By M. Vincent O’Shea 


PROFESSOR OF THE SCIENCE AND ART oF Epucation, Universriy oF WISCONSIN 


N a recent issue THE INDEPENDENT 
takes occasion to poke fun at the 
way in which many candidates for 

higher degrees in our universities amuse 
themselves, and the press has taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to give some 
advice to those who manage our higher 
institutions of learning regarding the 
futility of much that is now being done 
in the colleges and universities. THE 
INDEPENDENT prints in its humorous 
column a selected list of titles of theses 
for the Ph.D. degree; and whether they 
are fictitious or not the expressions of 
opinion which they have called forth re- 
garding advanced work in the universi- 
ties are worthy of consideration. 

In its comment upon this exhibition of 
theses the press takes the position that 
things are going to the bad in the uni- 
versities because they are getting so far 
away from what is practical. One edi- 
tor asks us to think of “Abraham Lin- 
coln crawling out from behind such stuff 
to make his Gettysburg speech, or Daniel 
Webster for one of his great constitu- 
tional arguments, or General Grant to 
plan his victorious campaign.” It is, in- 
deed, a severe strain upon one to imagine 
anything of this sort, but a harder task 
might easily be set. Think of Abraham 
Lincoln going into Koch’s or Virchow’s 
laboratories and experimenting upon the 


most obscure matters, which are seen in 
time to relate to the causes of human 
disease and the remedies therefor. Think 
of Daniel Webster in a modern electrical 
laboratory, patiently and laboriously 
tracking out the hidden laws which 
when once revealed are seen to be of the 
utmost practical importance for man- 
kind. Try to think again of General Grant 
carrying on for years investigations 
which ultimately lead to the invention of 
the Babcock milk tester, which has al- 
ready proven to be of inestimable bene- 
fit to the race. Now when Professor 
Koch or Pasteur tells what he is un- 
dertaking in his investigations it sounds 
very funny to the layman’s ears, and 
the layman thinks he knows a thing or 
two about matters in general, and he de- 
claims loudly about the silliness of the 
men who spend their days observing the 
antics of microbes and other invisible 
things and processes, but yet these use- 
less men are the means of adding many 
days to the layman’s life and much 
breadth and depth to his physical and 
spiritual welfare. 

It is a familiar enough fact of human 
nature that they who run around in the 
track worn deep by the traveling of the 
multitude think every one is foolish who 
pushes out into unexplored and untrav- 
eled territory. When Newton lay under 
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the apple tree speculating about the be- 
havior of apples and of the universe in 
general, people called him crazy, accord- 
ing to report; and it is not un- 
common in our own day to hear 
it remarked that a man who breaks 
away from the traditional beliefs and 
ways of doing things in the community 
in which he lives must have a screw 
loose somewhere. This is the way in 
which many people apparently have to 
react to anything strange, anything de- 
manding a readjustment of their notions 
and a modification of their conduct or 
simple daily habits in eating or dressing, 
or what not. 

But surely it has been the men who 
have pushed out into unknown regions 
to see what they could find who have 
kept the race moving on in all directions. 
These are the men whom civilization 
sends ahead to inspect regions yet in the 
dark. And the university is the recruit- 
ing station; you cannot find them on the 
street, for the life of the street is organ- 
ized to attain commercial ends and not 
to undertake adventures when the finan- 
cial outcome is in doubt. But in the end 
many at least of these apparently futile 
researches prove serviceable to humanity. 
The ancient geometers speculating about 
the properties of space (and at whom 
the wise ones of the day doubtless point- 
ed their fingers as they passed along the 
streets )—the work of these men has made 
it possible for the modern sea captain to 
guide his vessel with safety across the 
waste of waters. Bacon busying himself 
with the subtle manifestations of nature 
which eluded the man of the street set 
agoing processes which have given us all 
modern science and mechanics. The 
scientists of a century ago who began 
prying into the inscrutable mystery of 
mental abnormalities laid the basis in 
scientific knowledge which has given us 
the hospital in the place of the whipping 
post and the stake for the insane. 

Of course, not all experimentation 
yields results of practical value, at least 
not of immediate practical value. But 
then there is always some excess and 
waste in everything that is done in the 
world. Nature begets new life of every 
description far more plenteously than the 
conditions of survival warrant; every 
great business concern learns from ex- 
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perience that take it year in and year 
out there will be a certain amount of loss 
from unsuccessful ventures, but they 
cannot tell beforehand where the losses 
will fall, so they cannot eliminate them; 
a human being learning any new art 
makes a good many more movements or 
expends more force than he needs to, but 
he cannot do just the thing the first time 
he tries it. He has to pass through the 
hit and miss period, and the most he can 
do is to select and repeat the successful 
movements and let the others die out. It 
seems to be the way of things in this 
world that in order to make any advances 
we must expect to lose something in not 
knowing just what steps to take to bring 
us most speedily and economically to the 
goal. If we knew all this there would be 
no place for experimentation, or there 
wouid be no experimentation without a 
certainty of useful results being attained ; 
but as things go this ideal has never been 
and probably never can be attained. 

Now, it is not unlikely that Bacon’s 
townsmen when they saw him exploring 
some new fields of nature and discours- 
ing upon things which they knew abso- 
lutely nothing about—it is not unlikely 
they said among themselves: “ Imagine 
Homer crawling out from behind such 
stuff to describe for us so divinely as he 
has done the wanderings of the wonder- 
ful Ulysses on his way back to Ithaca 
after the siege of Troy; or Demosthenes 
to deliver his great speech against Philip 
of Macedon; or Julius Czsar to plan his 
campaign for the conquest of ancient 
Gaul.” And yet I doubt not that Bacon 
has done as much for the race as has 
Homer, Demosthenes, or Julius Cesar. 
Of course he could not do what they did, 
nor could they do what he did; and it 
happens in this complex social organism 
of ours that different offices must be per- 
formed by different individuals; and be- 
cause a new Ph.D. writes on a theme 
that the layman has heard little or noth- 
ing about is no evidence at all that he is 
not going to be of great service to the 
world, even if his training does not pre- 
pare him to deliver the equal of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

The fact is that what appears useless 
and fantastical and all-in-the-air to-day 
becomes practical and commonplace and 
substantial to-morrow; and no greater 
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disaster could overtake the race than to 
have these excursions into unknown 
fields by young doctors of philosophy 
abandoned, even tho their journeys may 
seem for the moment to lead nowhere, 
and to bring forth no profitable issue. No 
one can tell beforehand what is going to 
be practical. A professor in a laboratory 
in the old world experiments year after 
year upon the properties of light, delving 
into things that are absolutely incompre- 
hensible to the lay mind, and in the end 
reveals to us the X-rays which already 
appear to be of service in the relief of 
human misery and in the detection of 
subtle things which would lie hidden for- 


ever from human eyes except for their 
aid. 

There is but one position which an in- 
telligent man can take upon this ques- 
tion; anything in the universe that man 
can gain access to is worth investigating, 
and there is no truth of any kind that can 
be revealed without its being of help to 
humanity. If not immediately of value 
in ministering to physical needs still it 
will serve the immensely important end 
at any rate of making clearer to the mind 
of men how the universe is constructed, 
and upon what principles it operates ; and 
what could be more practical or profita- 
ble than this? 


The Educational Value of Correspondence 
Schools 


By Thomas Commerford Martin 


Epitor oF THr ELEectRICAL WorRLD AND ENGINEER 


ISTORY tells of a beautiful pro- 
fessor, Novella d’Andrea, at the 
ancient University of Bologna, 

who lectured to the classes with a cur- 
tain drawn before her, for fear that— 
“If her charms were seen, the students 

Should let their young eyes wander o’er her 

And quite forget their jurisprudence.” 

The method here adopted of teaching 
unseen from within the veil is indeed so 
antique that we find it very naturally 
among the most modern and successful, 
for it is essentially that upon which is 
based the great work now being done the 
world over, and particularly in America, 
by “correspondence schools.” Indeed, in 
summing up the agencies that have con- 
tributed to give this country its present 
high rank among the dominating nations 
it would be a serious oversight to forget 
these remarkable educational forces 
which during the last ten or twelve years 
have been sharpening the wits and satis- 
fying the thirst for knowledge of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our best artisans 
and engineers—not one of whom ever 
saw his instructor face to face. 

Perhaps the extent to which the corre- 
spondence school has supplemented pri- 
mary education and reinforced on lower 


but broader planes of action the influ- 
ences of college and university is not real- 
ized by the general public; but the ad- 
mirable efforts and the persistent expan- 
sion of such institutions are destined to 
make a deep impress on their time and 
at no distant date to win universal recog- 
nition. In many ways they illustrate 
finely the essential American spirit of 
voluntaryism of which this journal is it- 


“self the constant exponent. 


The theory underlying the correspond- 
ence school movement is simple enough. 
It is assumed in the advertisements 
which now crowd the pages of magazines 
reaching the great mass of the popula- 
tion that a certain number of people, 
young and old, who wish to better their 
positions, or to secure definite instruc- 
tion, cannot attend colleges by day or 
night school after work is over. The age 
of these members of the community will 
range from 15 to 50. Many have had 
only a public or common school educa- 
tion, “a thingof shreds and patches,” and, 
on encountering the world discover their 
intellectual nakedness. Many are college 
graduates who, confronting new duties 
and opportunities, desire to brush up and 
be equal to the occasion. Many are dis- 
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contented, square pegs in round holes, 
who believe that fame and fortune await 
if they can only acquire training for the 
career that fascinates them. A few are 
women. Nota large proportion are well 
todo. Some are in the depths of pover- 
ty, and Smiles could write a new “ Self- 
Help ” out of the trials and experiences 
of those who, in lonely garrets and sti- 
fling boiler rooms, are painfully educating 
themselves for larger spheres in life. 
Now, all these and sundry others could 
use text-books, and instances are numer- 
ous of self-trained men who owe success 
to the study of mere print without guid- 
ance or advice. But this applies rather 
to learning a dead language than master- 
ing a live art. A serious trouble with 
text-books is that they are likely to be- 
come stale over night, and the student of 
one never knows when he is altogether 
abreast his subject and is “ up to date.” 
Another defect in text-books is that they 
never “talk back.” They answer no 
questions. Their stony silence is as ex- 
asperating to some students as the eternal 
reticence of the Sphinx. Hence, instruc- 
tion papers, in answering which the pupil 
reveals the degree of his ignorance or 
knowledge, fill the gap admirably. If 
these are prepared by competent experts 
and the answers to the questions and 
problems are conscientiously reviewed, 
the progress that can be made is extraor- 
dinary. Moreover, a valuable feature of 
the correspondence school is its use of the 
“information blank,” by the employ- 
ment of whichthe student is practically as 
well off as if he had an instructor at his 
elbow. Such text-books as the schools 
do depend on are incessantly revised. 

In this method of instruction there is 
also the advantage of getting into touch 
with the criticism of others. One’s admi- 
ration goes out to those who, all alone in 
chilly hall bedrooms, have figured out 
Ohm’s law ; or, upon the desolate prairie, 
have investigated modern chemistry, but 
it is reasonable to think that if such work 
were steadily subject to review by some- 
body else it would be better done and 
more useful to the student. An objec- 
tion to the correspondence school is that 
the professor is absent, and no doubt 
much is missed of the stimulus that 
comes from personal contact with a Row- 
land or a Helmholtz, But the student is, 
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after all, conscious of a presence and of 
a watchful mind presiding over his ef- 
forts from a distance, and this might be 
urged as true al5o of some work done in 
the colleges. Indeed, it has been said by 
an educational journal that “the compo- 
sition courses at Harvard are practically 
correspondence courses. The student 
writes a theme and drops it in a box. 
Presently it comes back for rewriting, 
covered with suggestions in red ink. The 
student might just as well be in Cuba or 
California as in Cambridge.” Another 
objection raised is that the correspond- 
ence school student is deprived of the 
stimulus that comes from association in 
classes with other students. While this 
is only partially true, it is offset by many 
advantages. Each earnest student—and 
they who enrol in correspondence schools 
are usually of that stripe—can set his own 
pace. He is not held back by laggards; 
and if the necessities of wage earning 
crowd in he can stretch out his term of 
study to periods when daily work is 
slacker. As contrasted with private tui- 
tion, the pecuniary gain is obviously 
enormous, in about the same ratio as the 
wholesale generally compares with the 
retail ; and yet in a strict sense every cor- 
respondence school student has a 
“coach.” The great point is that final 
dependence is placed wholly upon home 
study, without any mitigation by per- 
functory attendance upon lectures at: 
which the weary professor can be jollied 
or humbugged. University legend em- 
balms innumerable tricks to avoid work 
played by lively undergraduate upon 
eccentric professor; but the correspond- 
ence student who is sweating blood while 
he pays his way has no time to foster, by 
similar conduct, such trivial traditions of 
the idle schoolmen. 

The theory of the correspondence 
school is broad enough to compass the 
range of human knowledge, and it is al- 
ready being spread out thinly by all man- 
ner of institutions, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son have their latter day counterpart in 
lessons by mail on manners and deport- 
ment. Acting and cookery, law and mea- 
icine, mechanics and electricity, all claim 
attention. Even such an intangible craft 
as journalism has its course of tuition, 
and we may soon expect to see one in dj- 
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plomacy. Pharmacy and proof reading 
vie in allurements as careers for young 
men; music and dressmaking offer at- 
tractive futures to studious young wom- 
en. One home study department proffers 
osteopathy as the “ paying profession,” 
while another is prepared to furnish full 
initiation into the “science of psychrat- 
ism.” It is urged in some quarters that 
a good deal of the instruction offered is 
of little actual value in providing work 
or opening the way to a profession ; but 
in the long run it all depends on the stu- 
dent, who tracking asses may find a king- 
dom. It is also alleged that some of the 
schools are “ fakes,” but if so, the adver- 
tising managers of many of our best pub- 
lications have incurred serious risks. Af- 
ter all, the opinions of the students them- 
selves afford the best criterion. 

For many students the main question 
is the permanence and trustworthiness 
of the institutions to which they intrust 
money ; but here again means of self-pro- 
tection are at hand to limit possible loss. 
Several of the schools and institutions 
have achieved a very high reputation for 
character and worth, especially where 
concerned with engineering studies, in 
which, apparently, the bulk of the work 
is done. One of these is understood to 
have enrolled in its first ten years more 
than 150,000 pupils, and to have lately 
attained 250,000 who have graduated in 
its fifty courses or are now pursuing them. 
An institution of whose work the writer 
has intimate personal knowledge, from 
sharing in its responsibility, has enlisted 
thousands of earnest students all over the 
world in special studies in five years, and 
carries the indorsement of the foremost 
American inventor. Another in New 
England claimed 7,000 students in its 
first year, and files annually with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a full report of its work. 

Reference has been made above to some 
of the objections raised against corre- 
spondence schools. A further criticism 
deserving notice is that they tend to book- 
ish instruction, so that while they are do- 
ing splendid work in filling the place of 
the old apprenticeship, now largely obso- 
lete, they fall short in the training of the 
eye and hand. This has been met in some 
instances by well equipped “ instruction 
cars,” and one or two local courses in real 
practical work, but the point is really not 
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well taken. The great majority of the 
students are already manipulating things. 
They are often grimy and stained, with 
horny hands and muscles of steel. What 
they need is-the teaching they seek; to 
be grounded in principles ; to get down to 
the fundamental facts and ideas; to be 
able to correlate and explain the phenom- 
ena which have previously stood apart 
like isolated peaks in a long mountain 
chain ; to know why it is best to do thus 
and so; to understand this synthesis and 
that reaction; and above all to read and 
think the formule of mathematics. As 
a rule the correspondence school student 
has had too much practice and too little 
theory. The college student has too 
much theory and too little of the shop. 
In the end it is the man who best com- 
hines the two that makes the greatest suc- 
cess of his career as an engineer. 

The writer would be the last to recom- 
mend or even suggest the correspondence 
school diploma as a substitute for the 
university sheepskin, but it must be rec- 
ognized that “ going to school by mail” 
has done much to take the place of the 
typical old-fashioned college and to as- 
sist the university in defining its grand 
ultimate function. America has to-day 
over many colleges and not enough uni- 
versities ; but the correspondence school 
has deprived a host of half-inch colleges 
of their reason for existence or has quick- 
ened them to a larger grasp of opportu- 
nity and responsibility. That an associa- 
tion or affiliation between the best corre- 
spondence schools and the “seats of 
learning ” should develop in time would 
not be surprising ; that an approximation 
of the methods should ensue is inevitable. 
As militant Europe has learned some- 
thing of tactics from the untutored Boer, 
so the university is molding its policy on 
the flexible lines of educational work “ by 
post,” which in its essence is unavoida- 
bly commercial and therefore shrewdly 
evolutional. President Harper, of Chi- 
cago University, showed this when he ad- 
vocated the establishment by the univer- 
sity of a linguistic correspondence de- 
partment, and said: 


“ Along linguistic lines, the work done by 
correspondence is even better than that done in 
the class room. The correspondence student 
solves the difficulties himself and the results 
stay with him.” 

New Yorx,Ciry. 





The Kindergarten—Its Present and Its Future 
By Miss Anna W. Williams 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PusLic KINDERGARTENS IN PHILADELPHIA 


{Miss Williams has been one of the most earnest advocates of the extension of the Froebel system 
in the United States. As lecturer and writer her opinion has been generally accepted as carrying 


much weight of authority. 


She has consented to express for T'HE INDEPENDENT her views on some 


salient aspects of the current conditions of the kindergarten movement, and to comment upon the 
important features of its development in the near future.— EpiTor.] 


HE kindergarten movement, as it is 
now accepted in the United States, 
may be said to need no com- 

mendation of its value. Yet I cannot re- 
frain from reference to the significant in- 
dorsement which it received from so deep 
a student of public education as Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard. It will be re- 
membered that, at the convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Bos- 
ton, he voiced his belief that universities 
should give their attention to the princi- 
ples underlying the kindergarten, and to 
the application of the Froebel principles 
in the attainment of practical results. 


Harvard’s president realized in its 


fullness the dependence which the pub- 
lic school system of the country has come 


to place upon kindergarten work ; and he 
foresaw in its broad scope the measure 
of utility which this teaching of the little 
children must ultimately attain, not for 
the children alone, not for the parents 
alone, but for the Government as a gov- 
ernment and for the population as a peo- 
ple composed of citizens mentally strong 
and morally upright. 

There are sections of the United States 
which did not at once perceive in Froe- 
bel’s system all the utility that has been 
demonstrated by experience. No less a 
city than Chicago decided that the kin- 
dergarten plan could not give the results 
predicted for it by enthusiastic advocates. 
Chicago abandoned its kindergarten la- 
bors until the mothers of Chicago’s chil- 
dren and the fathers who believed the 
mothers knew what was for the chil- 
dren’s good made it apparent to the mu- 
nicipality that the community’s desire 
was not to be gainsaid. 

To-day the kindergarten finds its place 
as a part of the system of public instruc- 
tion in all large cities of the country, as 
well as in a great number of towns of 
minor importance. The West is prov- 
ing itself no less shrewd in its divination 
of the meaning of the movement than the 


East. If a city like Philadelphia pos- 
sesses one hundred and forty-five kinder- 
gartens and two hundred “ kindergart- 
ners,” with four hundred public school 
teachers in good standing as members of 
the local Kindergarten Association, a city 
like Milwaukee, in the West, has its 


‘Mayor as president of the body of or- 


ganized instructors. The kindergartens 
which are integrally part of the public 
schools are supplemented by numberless 
private establishments, the majority of 
which are conducted in the strictest ac- 
cordance with the system as propounded 
by Frobel, the founder. 

It may be said that the adaptation of 
kindergarten principles to the mental and 
moral needs of the average child is now 
thoroughly worked out. The essential 
feature of the teaching is its insistence on 
the relationship of all things. Unity is 
the keynote of the kindergarten. At the 
very beginning of his intellectual and 
moral life the child is taught how to 
think, how to comprehend the unity 
which underlies all being, and uncon- 
sciously to anticipate the concrete in- 
struction he will receive in after years, 
immediate and remote. The stories that 
are told—the very songs the children 
sing—are drawn from among the classics 
of literature and music. In the earliest 
stage of its development the child’s mind 
absorbs the principles of two arts, at 
least, in all their purity. The games the 
children play, simple as they appear to 
the adult mind, correspond to the gym- 
nastic exercises in vogue at the most 
careful of universities, and all of thephys- 
ical powers of the pupil are co-opera- 
tively engaged. The “ gift materials” 
on which the children work, in sewing 
and modeling, prepare them for the more 
difficult concentration of thought which 
comes in their school life’s after years. 

A care as sedulous in its attention is 

iven to the moral needs of the children. 
elf-control and self-reliance are inspira- 
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tions of the atmosphere of the kinder- 
garten ; helpfulness and magnanimity are 
lessons finding constant inculcation. 

The educational work, largely from 
its experience with the Froebel princi- 
ples, has arrived at a realization of the in- 
timate relations which obtain between the 
mental and the moral growth of the indi- 
vidual. The practical benefits that have 


been derived by the higher educational’ 


courses of the public school system from 
kindergarten work with prospective pu- 
pils have not only been conceded, but are 
accepted as points of departure possess- 
ing an easily calculable value. The kin- 
dergarten serves as a first, and as a thor- 
ough, test of the educational possibilities 
inherent in the individual pupil. The re- 
cent history of primary grades, in public 
schools generally, has made it apparent 
that the kindergarten child within four 
months is able to grasp a mass of in- 
struction the absorption of which on the 
part of the untrained pupil requires or- 
dinarily the full term of one school year. 
While the proportion of advantage can- 
not, of course, remain the same in more 
advanced stages of instruction, the fact 
has been demonstrated that the kinder- 
garten child finds the whole term of 
school life shortened. The immense ad- 
vantage to the poor among the popula- 
tion of such a gain in time cannot be 
overestimated. 

Outgrowths of the kindergarten idea 
that are of prime importance have been 
the summer playgrounds and the vacation 
schools. They may be said to be com- 
mon now to all cities of the first class. 
The children resident in these far-sighted 
municipalities, during a period when the 
strain upon their nervous health was for- 
merly greatest, are happy in the normal 
activities of life; and, where once they 
were burdens upon themselves as upon 
their parents, they find their pastime in 
healthy play combined with some modi- 
cum of discipline and instruction. 

In a past now happily removed to a 
mere memory kindergarten work suf- 
fered by reason of the inefficient training 
which was accorded to the instructors 
themselves. It is not too much to say 
that had it not been for the faith of the 
educational world the practical applica- 
tion of the Froebel plan must have 
proved a failure. That is true of every 
great innovation in its primary stage. 
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There is another story to: tell to-day. 

The kindergartners are graduates of 
approved colleges, fit to compete in pro- 
ficiency with any others who make a pro- 
fession of pedagogy. Throughout the 
country there is a common basis of in- 
struction. A teacher can go from to 
New York to Chicago, and find that her 
experience fits her to take up her labors 
in the public school system there with no 
change of method, except, perhaps, as it 
bears upon some minor details growing 
out of local circumstance and environ- 
ment. A family can remove from San 
Francisco to Boston, and the parents can 
enter a child in the Eastern kindergarten 
with confidence that there will be no dis- 
turbance of the ideas which were in- 
stilled at the earlier stage of instruction. 

The movement is one which, neces- 
sarily, makes haste slowly. The action 
of local governmental bodies may be con- 
sidered significant, as in the case of In- 
diana, where the Legislature has appro- 
priated large sums to establish kinder- 
gartens throughout the State. But a 
weight as great, if not greater, is to be at- 
tached to the work of the Mother’s Con- 
gress, and to the circumstance that col- 
leges for women are including training 
in kindergarten principles in their curri- 
cula. 

A trend that is most pronounced is the 
organization of classes for mothers, not 
only for those mothers who are possessed 
of competencies, but for those who are 
to be found among the very poor. The 
lecture rooms of normal schools hold as- 
semblages of well-to-do women who 
learn from formal lectures the nature and 
the possibilities of the child; and, 
through Sunday schools and other ave- 
nues, the poor are brought into contact 
with practical kindergartners, who give 
them of their best knowledge. 

A wide and splendid vista of useful- 
ness hasopened to the kindergarten move- 
ment in this formal instruction of the 
parents, so long after the State began to 
devote itself to the teaching of the chil- 
dren. It is here, in the years to come, 
that some of the richest fruition of kin- 
dergarten principles is to attained—in the 
closer home ties and in the deeper com- 
prehension which go to make, ultimate- 
ly, the better citizen, the better people 
and the better Government. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Educational Books: A Brief Survey 


IN presenting this brief survey of some 
of the educational books published dur- 
ing the past year, we would remind the 
reader that the recommendation of a new 
book does not necessarily imply that it 
should supplant some other work already 
established in the field. It is a fact that 
perhaps the majority of school books 
coming from the press have no raison 
d'¢tre, except a commercial one—and this 
applies even to many books, good in 
themselves, which are yet not distinct- 
ly better than what they are intended to 
supersede. We have attempted in the 
following notices to call attention to the 
more deserving work turned out during 
the year by the teachers of the country 
and by the educational publishers. 


ad 
Modern Languages 


Undoubtedly the proper way of teach- 
ing a modern language has yet to be dis- 
covered ; and in the meanwhile there is a 
good deal of groping, some of it pretty 
much in the dark. In teaching the class- 
ics it is virtually assumed that there are 
two processes involved in learning a lan- 
guage artificially : the laying in of a stock 
of formal grammatical and syntactical 
knowledge, and the application of this 
knowledge to the expression and appre- 
ciation of connected thought. Now asa 
matter of fact, these two acts of the mind, 
while distinguishable, are not naturally 
separable at all. And it is their arbitrary 
disruption and the exaggeration of the 
former, properly a subordinate and even 
subconscious function, as adopted from 
the method of the dead languages, which 
constitutes the capital fallacy of our mod- 
em language teaching to-day, while the 
neglect of original expression, referable 
to the same source, together with the de- 
basement of composition so called to the 
services of grammar, has decidedly ag- 
gravated the evil. It seems safe to say, 
then, that the study of living languages 
will never be established on a sound 
basis till some means is found of fusing 


these processes under the vital and para- 
mount desire of expression. And in some 
dawning recognition of this truth we 
seem to see the explanation of certain 
recent tendencies in text-book making. 
As a movement in the right direction, 
tho by no means a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory one, may be mentioned Newson’s 
First FRENCH Book, by S. Alge, Wal- 


‘ter Rippmann and W. H. Buell ( Newson 


& Co., 50 cents), intended for pupils 
from nine to thirteen, and the subject of 
successful experiment abroad. This lit- 
tle volume, which is entirely in French, 
assumes French also as the language of 
the class-room ; and by a graded series of 
statements, questions and hints, seeks to 
immerse the pupil from the very start in 
the language to be learned, so maneuver- 
ing that the meaning of a word may be 
as far as possible divined and then fixed 
by “ the association of ideas and the habit 
of mental visualizing,” assisted by pic- 
tures. There is further a brief gram- 
matical précis and a “ phonetic,” for use 
if desired. In attempting in this way to 
combine what we have grown, after a 
false analogy, to look upon as different 
methods, the book finds itself in accord 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve; and as a basis of ex- 
periment might lead to some useful con- 
clusion. At the same time it is by no 
means final as yet; and, after reading it, 
one feels that to him who would catch the 
spirit of the language there is still a good 
deal to be said for the old-fashioned 
rapid grammatical survey and extensive 
literary reading. 

As an illustration of this same tendency 
to discriminate between the quick and the 
dead M. Francois’s ADVANCED FRENCH 
Composition (American Book Com- 
pany, 80 cents) falls into line with the 
preceding volume in declaring against an 
exclusively literary habit in favor of the 
daily and practical uses of language. In 
this aim it supplies ample material on 
modern Parisian life for turning from 
English into French, at first with the as- 
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sistance of questions on a French model 
and then independently of such aid. It 
seems likely to be a useful book in its 
way, tho it does not avoid the difficulty of 
its kind, for language finds its natural 
employment in the free expression of 
one’s own ideas in one’s own way and its 
use in translating the thoughts of others 
is something of a special service in the 
nature of a tour de force. 

Irrespective of any particular tendency 
we have to commend A SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, by Prof. M. M. Ramsey (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.50, net), whose “ Text- 
Book of Modern Spanish,” published a 
few years ago, is the best work on the 
subject in English. Briefer and handier 
than the previous volume, but conform- 
ing to the same general model and re- 
taining the same general merits, a clear 
and sensible treatment of the consonants 
and an admirable lucidity and distribu- 
tion of statement, the present manual 
bids fair to supply a want which the 
growing importance of Spanish makes 
more and more strongly felt. 

When now from these elementary 
hiilfsmittel we turn to the texts intended 


for reading, we confess to a sense akin to 
apprehension, not merely at the expense 
of spirit involved in their multiplication, 
but also at the extremes to which edi- 
tors in their craving for novelty seem 


willing to go. Surely it cannot be a mat- 
ter of indifference what one reads in get- 
ting one’s French or German, whether a 
few scraps from Jules Verne, for in- 
stance, or a play of Moliére’s. It may 
not, perhaps, be essential or even desir- 
able to stick to classics; we have Cole- 
ridge’s word for it that nothing from the 
past can possibly be so stimulating as is 
the work of one’s own time. But there 
is a choice even among moderns; and it 
is, indeed, a strange, new thing—be it 
said with due deference to the Commit- 
tee of Twelve—to rest an education on a 
feuilleton, or some pretty little flimsy 
fiction of the day. 

Certainly in spite of Schiller’s lack of 
formative and plastic power and the 
streak of formalism running through his 
nature, we should reckon his BRAUT VON 
MEssINA, as edited by Professors. Palmer 
and Eldridge (Henry Holt & Co., 60 
cents), a better discipline by reason of the 
high ideal toward which he unremitting- 
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ly strains. The issue is an attractive and 
convenient one for reading, with explana- 
tory notes and a critical introduction to 
the credit of the junior editor. In par- 
ticular the introduction touches upon a 
good many points of interest raised by 
the play; and tho the matter is not very 
well digested, yet as a syllabus it is like- 
ly to be suggestive. The chief defect of 
the editing is one so common to this kind 
of work as to be urged, perhaps, unfairly 
against an individual; a preoccupation, 
that is, with the raw materials of schol- 
arship and a lack of that sort of literary 
appreciation which is apt to stir the stu- 
dent to an intelligent sense and enthusi- 
asm for the work in hand. 

For rapid reading Freytag’s Dr 
JOURNALISTEN, edited by. T. B. Bronson 
(Appleton & Co., 45 cents), seems to fur- 
nish excellent provision. It is supplied 
with a special vocabulary and an unpre- 
tentious introduction in the way of a 
biographical sketch of the author, where- 
in are noted his principal literary con- 
nections and derivations. It is inter- 
rupted by but few notes, and those where 
they ought to be for reading, at the foot 
of the page. 

But head and shoulders above all the 
other texts that have fallen under our no- 
tice is an edition of Renan’s SouvENIRs 
bD’ENFANCE ET DE JEUNESSE, by Irving 
Babbitt (D. C. Heath & Co., 75 cents), 
an example, in choice of subject and in 
treatment, of what editing ought to be 
rather than of what it actually is. For 
not only is Renan, in spite of his own dis- 
claimer, a great literary artist who has 
succeeded in giving permanent expres- 
sion to some of the most elusive spiritual 
experiences of his time; but Mr. Babbitt 
has been at pains to introduce his author 
in an essay of unusual ability, which in 
analyzing the consciousness through 
which the main stream of late nineteenth 
century thought has distilled drop by 
drop, forms a valuable contribution to the 
intellectual history of that extraordinary 
period, remarkable as much for its incon- 
sistencies as for its vast attainments—the 
period which has subscribed with one 
hand to a brutal material positivism, with 
the other to a weak and vaporing human- 
itarianism. Nor has he omitted to write 
the lesson of the age in exhibiting the 
final bankruptcy of a spirit, which, ex 
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alting a vague intellectual curiosity over 
character and will, has ended by esteem- 
ing a mocking Self-negation as the mark 
of the superior nature. In the qualities 
of Mr. Babbitt’s introduction, its clarity, 
its insight, and, above all, its constructive- 
ness, we seem to see an instance of the 
admirable formative influence of a prop- 
er study of French literature, irrespec- 
tive of any particular thought or moral. 
And we venture to hope that his exam- 
ple may be followed by a kind of work, 
not only better in itself, but more agree- 
able with our native genius than is the 
Teutonism, well enough in its way, which 
we have been cultivating overexclusively 
here in America. 


English 
Among the books in English prepared 


for the student or the general reader any - 


issue of the “ Athenzeum Press Series ” 
is likely to hold the first place of honor. 
To the other excellent volumes of that 
series has now been added SELECTIONS 
FroM De QuINcey, edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Milton Haight 


Turk (Ginn & Co., go cents). The selec- 


, 


tions include the “ Confessions,” several 
of the “Suspiria” and other pieces which, 
for the most part, center on De Quincey’s 
own life, whether real or as he imagined 
it; and this is well, for the reason that the 
personality of De Quincey is intimately 
associated with the gorgeous qualities of 
his style. And we trust that this vol- 
ume, with its elaborate introduction, will 
do a little toward reinstating De Quincey 
among the few great masters of the Eng- 
lish language—where he assuredly be- 
longs. 

Another ably edited series is the “ Eng- 
lish Readings,” three new volumes of 
which now lie before us. One is a vol- 
ume of SELECTIONS From WALTER Pa- 
TER, edited with introduction and notes 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. (Henry 
Holt & Co., 75 cents). Exquisite as Pa- 
ter’s language sometimes is, we cannot 
regard him as an author wisely to be 
placed in the hands of students—to be 
treated as a classic, that is. His style is 
too euphuistic, meticulous, and at times 
execrably loose to be a safe standard. 
Mr. Hale’s introduction is persuasively 
Written, and the book will be useful for 
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those who desire an acquaintance with 
Pater and “ Paterism.” Another volume 
of the series is Ruskin’s SESAME AND 
Lites, edited with an introduction and 
notes hy Robert Kilburn Root (50 cents). 
In the notes to these lectures on books 
and reading the editor quotes freely from 
passages elsewhere in Ruskin which are 
illustrative of the text. The third volume 
is THE Lyric AND DRAMATIC POEMS OF 
JoHN MILTON, edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Martin W. Sampson 
(75 cents). Milton needs elucidation for 
most readers, and the editor of the pres- 
ent text satisfies this need liberally, al- 
most too liberally. . 

To the long list of volumes in the 
“Riverside Literature Series” the pub- 
lishers add a quadruple number including 
Hawthorne’s MarsBLE Faun (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., cloth, 60 cents). At pres- 
ent the series contains an admirable body 
of literature, neatly printed and surpris- 
ingly cheap. There is little of the look 
of the school room about the bound num- 
bers of this series, so that they are ac- 
ceptable for the home library. 

From the Macmillan Co. come three 
new volumes of their “ Pocket American 
and English Classics,” little books clear- 
ly printed and bound in levanteen (price, 
25 cents each). The notes are directed 
to students who are reading prescribed 
courses of English and are useful for 
that purpose. Barring these notes, which 
are not conspicuous, the edition is well 
suited also for the pocket and for trav- 
eling. The present additions are Haw- 
thorne’s TwicE-Totp TALes, Franklin’s 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and Cooper’s DEER- 
SLAYER. 

Of other reading books of a strictly lit- 
erary character may be mentioned THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, edited by Frank- 
lin Manly (C. C. Birchard & Co.), in 
which much attention is paid to the lit- 
erary questions suggested by the play; 
Op ENGLISH BALLADS, edited by James 
P. Kinard (Silver, Burdett & Co., 40 
cents), which gives in convenient form 
and with suitable notes a few of the best 
ballads; THe Curip Lire Frrru Reap- 
ER (The Macmillan Co., 45 cents), a se- 
lection of pieces judiciously made from a 
number of standard authors, mostly mod- 
ern: TIANpnook or Best READINGS 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), a book 
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of selections from living authors, for 
the most part, made primarily for read- 
ing aloud and well adapted to that end. 

Designed especially for younger read- 
ers is “ The Home Library,” issued by D. 
C. Heath & Co. The new volumes, well 
illustrated and attractively made like 
their predecessors, are that beautiful 
story of Mrs. Ewing’s called JAacKa- 
NAPES (40 cents), Madame de Ségur’s 
Story oF A DonKEy (40 cents) and 
SopHIE (75 cents), A MIpDSUMMER- 
Nicut’s DreaM, abridged and edited for 
children (75 cents), and A Book oF 
Nursery RHYMES (75 cents). 

A noticeable departure is the prepara- 
tion of various reading books on scien- 
tific subjects, which necessarily make the 
imparting of information more impor- 
tant than the language and thought—a 
mixing of genres in education which 
seems to us of more than questionable 
utility. Such are SEASIDE AND Way- 


sipE (D. C. Heath & Co., 45 cents), SE- 
CRETS OF THE Woops (Ginn & Co., 60 
cents), THE STORY OF THE AMPHIBIANS 
AND THE ReptiLes (D. Appleton & Co., 
65 cents), CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


READER (American Book Co., 70 cents). 
ed 


History 


The select committee for the New 
England History Teachers’ Association 
made its report in 1900, and on that re- 
port is based a work entitled HistoricaL 
Sources IN ScHoots (The Macmillan 
Co., 60 cents). Tho professedly de- 
signed for the teachers and pupils of 
secondary schools, it will be found in- 
valuable to every student of history who 
desires to penetrate beneath the surface 
and get at the active life to which the 
record bears witness. The titles in the 
several lists are accompanied by explan- 
atory statements which enable the reader 
to form a very fair idea of the relative 
importance of documents. Most of the 
material referred to is easily accessible, 
and has that strong personal element 
which appeals to every one, but to the 
young especially. . 

Among the many histories of this coun- 
try may be mentioned the Topicat Sur- 
VEY OF UNITED States History, by O. 
P. Cornman and O. Gerson (D. C. Heath 
& Co., 60 cents). This work aims at 
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enabling the large majority of the pupils 
of the grammar grades who do not en- 
ter the high school to gain a broad knowl- 
edge of the history of their country and 
assume an intelligent attitude toward its 
institutions. Events are analyzed to dis- 
cover their principles and significance, 
and are grouped into topics, so as to aid 
the student in organizing the knowledge 
he has already acquired. The authors 
have been entirely successful in present- 
ing the courses of study from new and 
interesting points of view, and in show- 
ing how the various matters to be re- 
viewed should be closely interrelated, es- 
sential features emphasized, and a wider 
range of view disclosed, so that the 
knowledge as a whole may form an ap- 
perceptive system with which future ac- 
quisitions may be regularly connected. 
The chapter on the progress of education 
and its relation to general progress is ad- 
mirable for its clearness of arrangement. 

Of a more elementary design is Our 
Country’s Story, by Eva March Tap- 
pan (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 65 cents). 
The author has selected with discrimina- 
tion the really important things in our 
country’s history, and has arranged them 
with due regard to the proper historical 
perspective. The style is simple, clear, 
sensible, altogether charming. The sum- 
maries and suggestions for written work 
at the end of each chapter will be found 
of great value to teacher and pupil. Not 
only are the main events in the history 
of our country described, but some idea 
is given of their causes, and a sympa- 
thetic acquaintance formed with the men 
who stood behind them. 

Another book designed for children is 
the History oF THE UNITED StaTEs, by 
Mary Ford (Thomas Whittaker, 75 
cents). The author has succeeded in 
presenting the subject of American his- 
tory in a way to make it interesting to 
children. The treatment is clear and 
simple, the style is never involved or ob- 
scure, and all the vital facts in the coun- 
try’s record are narrated in a picturesque 
fashion that must take the fancy of the 
average boy and girl who are in the habit 
of thinking that history is made up of 
nothing but dates and easily forgotten 
facts. 

Several books should here be men- 
tioned, which deal more with the princ- 
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ples of government than with the facts 
of history. Such a work, for instance, is 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN. 


PEOPLE, by Frank Strong and Joseph 
Schafer (Houghton, Miftin & Co., 65 
cents). This treatise considers civil 
government from a new point of view. 
Instead of simply analyzing the clauses 
of the constitution they have written a 
continuous story of the development of 
government in America. In other words, 
they treat the subject scientifically, and 
show that the evolution of government is 
progressive and moves from the sim- 
pler to the more complex forms. Not 
only is the story continuous, but the facts 
and forms of government are connected 
in an unbroken narrative with the histor- 
ical events upon which they depend, and 
without which they cannot be rightly un- 
derstood. Special stress is also laid 
on the English origin of many of our 
institutions. In the very carefully writ- 
ten and scholarly introduction it is shown 
that we must even go back to the gloomy 
forests of the Elbe and Rhine to get a 
glimpse of the political life from which 
our system of government has grown— 
grown by changing from one shape to 
another, little by little, until the present. 
The suggestive questions and outlines at 
the end of each series of chapters form a 
very valuable feature of the work. By 
their aid students advanced enough to do 
a little independent thinking, can work 
out for themselves many of the details of 
present government often included in a 
book of this kind. 

A plain, straightforward account of the 
positive part which modern government 
takes in every-day life is THE Govern- 
MENT; WHat Ir Is, WHat It Does, 
by Salter Storrs Clark (American Book 
Co.,75 cents). All the leading facts and 
principles of the Constitution are forcibly 
presented, and their practical application 
in relation to our complex system of na- 
tional, State and local governments is set 
forth clearly and logically. The author 
tells us how Government officials are 
chosen, how the work of government is 
parceled out among them, the difference 
between self-eovernment and local self- 
government, and the difference between 
our system and European systems in this 
respect. Then he describes in detail the 
lames and duties of the principal offi- 
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cials in the United States, those of the 
township, county and city, those of the 
State, and finally those of the Federal 
Government. After an examination of 
certain operations in the American sys- 
tem, such as a trial in court, and nomina- 
tions for office, the book concludes with 
an outline of international relations and 
a summary of the commonest laws of 
business and property. In the hands of a 
capable instructor it ought to be a pow- 
erful instrument, not only for imparting 
a sound knowledge of the organization 
and machinery of our Government, but 
also for inculcating the moral obligations 
of good citizenship. 

A revised edition of Laughlin’s ELE- 
MENTS OF PoLITICAL Economy (Ameri- 
can Book Co., $1.20), brings that well- 
known treatise up to date, adding para- 
graphs on the so-called “trusts” and 
other.important topics. Another work 
on this subject, A Primer oF POLITICAL 
Economy, by S. T. Wood (The Macmil- 
lan Co., 50 cents), is a simple explana- 
tion of familiar economic problems, their 
laws and relationships, and the means by 
which we are enabled to secure the many 
and varied products of the world’s indus- 
try. The method adopted to awaken cu- 
riosity in young minds is excellent. The 
purchase of a pair of boots by Mr. John 
Doe, a farmer, in a city store shows the 
consequences that may spring from such 
a very commonplace transaction, and 
leads easily and pleasantly to some 
knowledge of the complex nature of the 
world’s commerce and of our complicated 
industrial and commercial mechanism. 

To judge from the number of books 
published on the subject, English history 
is quite as popular in our schools as 
American history. The most pretentious 
of these volumes is A History or ENc- 
LAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA, by 
Benjamin Terry (Scott, Foresman.& Co., 
$2.00). Dr. Terry does not arrange 
events by the artificial limits of royal 
reigns. He sets forth his history topical- 
ly, endeavors to discover the principles 
that underlie historic phenomena, and 
makes the narrative of political and dip- 
lomatic events subordinate to the devel- 
opment of early institutions, as well as 
to the social and constitutional develop- 
ment of England generally. The result 
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is a work which exhibits much sound 
scholarship, and a capacity for animated 
narrative combined with moderation and 
sobriety of judgment in statement. It 
gives every evidence of a careful investi- 
gation of whatever authorities were avail- 
able at first hand, and therefore we are 
the more disappointed at finding that 
there are no references to them in. the 
body of the history. Statements here 
and there Dr. Terry would have been 
more cautious in making if he knew that 
a detective foot note would set the read- 
er on the track of their inexactness. It is 
hardly correct to say that the charges 
against Anne Boleyn and Catharine How- 
ard (p. 553) were similar: the one was 
executed for misconduct after marriage; 
the other for misconduct before she met 
Henry. Essex was not defeated by 
O’Neil (p. 614). O’Neil harassed Es- 
sex’s army, but never ventured to meet it 
in the open field. It was the Earl of 
Tyrconnell, not the Earl of Desmond 
(p. 632), who fled to Spain. The last 
Earl of Desmond had been executed 
years before. However, the defects of 
the work in contrast with its merits are 
trivial. It is in the main accurate, bril- 
liantly written, and especially successful 
in interpreting the reasons for great so- 
cial movements. 

Miss Tappan’s ENGLAND’s Story 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 85 cents), like 
her story of. this country, is written in 
clear, vigorous language, and displays a 
laudable insight into the relation of 
events to one another. It is evidently in- 
tended to serve as a broad and simple 
foundation for the later study of history 
and literature, and the attempt is entirely 
successful. The author confines herself 
to the presentation of those characteris- 
tics which mark the development of the 
life of the people, and to the portrayal of 
those features in the careers of sove- 
reigns, statesmen and warriors which 
make the readiest and deepest impression 
on the mindsof the young ; and while there 
are necessarily many important omis- 
sions, the result on the whole is very sat- 
isfactory. All the permanent elements 
of English history are touched on bright- 
ly and interestingly. The volume is fine- 
ly and copiously illustrated, has many 
excellent colored maps, and is enriched 
with well-digested marginal notes and 
references. 
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Another little book which tells the 
same story gracefully and vividly and 
with more than ordinary graphic power 
of narration, is A SHort History or 
ENGLAND, by Katharine Coman and 
Elizabeth Kendall (The Macmillan Co., 
go cents). The chapters dealing with 
the transformation of Celtic Britain into 
England and the union of the Saxon 
Kingdoms into one State, tho necessarily 
condensed, will stir the interest of the 
young in a period often thought some- 
what vague and shadowy by the skill 
with which simple details of home life 
are interwoven with historical person- 
ages and characteristics. The illustra- 
tions are of the best type, the reproduc- 
tions of the dwelling houses of different 
periods deserving special attention. The 
marginal references to imaginative liter- 
ature, historical events, poems, dramas 
and tales, will be found very helpful. 
The suggestive questions, special topics 
and brief but well-chosen bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter, are also fea- 
tures that add to the value of this excel- 
lent manual. 

Storigs FROM ENGLISH History: 
From B.C., 55 to A. D., 1got, edited and 
adapted by Henry P. Warren (D. C 
Heath & Co., 65 cents), might be de- 
scribed as a biographical history of Eng- 
land, all the most romantic episodes and 
interesting events from Czsar’s invasion 
to the accession of Edward VII being 
grouped around the chief actors in the 
national drama. In this way a contin- 
uous history is presented which is never 
dull, because the reader is always kept ir 
close touch with its human and personal 
elements. The volume is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated. Indeed, taken 
altogether, this book, which covers the 
entire field of English history, is one of 
the best of its class. 

Somewhat far afield, but excellent 
its kind, is THE Story or Cutna, by R. 
van Bergen (American Book Co., 
cents). Indeed we have rarely met with 
a volume in which such a quantity of it- 
formation has been packed into so smal 
a space. In not much more than a couple 
of hundred pages Mr. van Bergen has 
collected a mass of facts with regard to 
the beliefs, customs, government, his 
tory and education of the Chinese, of 4 
kind known to very few, depending 
largely on the author's personal observa 
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tion, and rendered specially attractive by 
the pleasant, easy, almost gossipy style 
in which they are presented. Many of 
Mr. van Bergen’s readers will discover 
for the first time that the Chinese have 
no special name for their country; when 
they think of it as a great empire, they 
all it the Eighteen Provinces, just as we 
speak of our country as the United 
tates. The trade, population and phys- 
ical features of these provinces are sum- 
marized in short paragraphs, and the 
reader will be surprised at how much he 
has learned from their perusal. The 
chapter on “ Belief in Spirits” brings 
home to us what good reason, from their 
point of view, the Chinese have for de- 
esting our railways, steam engines and 
other engines of modern civilization. 
[r. van Berger, in his account of the 
pium War, sees a justification in the 
action of the English from the fact that: 
‘The time had come when the Chinese 
ust be taught that there was another 
ivilization besides that of Confucius.” 
his would justify any strong power in 
hrusting its civilization on a weak one. 
he photographic illustrations are admi- 
able, and add immensely to the value 
fthis in every way excellent little book. 
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Science 


Young’s MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY 
Ginn & Co., $2.25), like all work of the 
eteran astronomer of Princeton, is well 
tone. And it is well that it is done. It 
fives enough for any student not an as- 
ronomer. Professor Young’s “ Ele- 

” gives what is needed for an in- 
toduction; the “ General Astronomy ” 
ums up the results exhaustively. This 
anual is a text for elective classes in 
olleges, satisfying those who wish thor- 
ugh knowledge, but do not all of them 
xpect to become astronomers. Gi 


A more precise title should have been 
sven to MopERN ASTRONOMY, by Her- 
ert Hall Turner (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
2.00, net). “‘ Modern” is opposed to 
Ancient” or “ Medieval,” and the as- 
tonomy of 1870 is hardly either of these. 
Present Astronomy ” would more near- 
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ly express the scope of the work. It is 
an admirable and needed statement of the 
changes wrought in astronomic science 
by recent advances in means of research 
and recent mathematical theories. In 
the ease with which results are now at- 
tained, the laborious efforts of the past 
seem pitiful. This work, however, wise- 
ly guards against extravagant claims for 
results and oversanguine forecasts. A 
more definite measure of the distance 
from sun to earth,a more complete knowl- 
edge of the planets of our system—very 
meager even now—and a deeper plung- 
ing into star depths without much clear 
knowledge, are doubtless gains ; but rhet- 
oric must still rely upon imagination for 
effective paragraphs. Professor Tur- 
ner’s expression is clear, and he cautious- 
ly avoids too general propositions. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
by Albert Bryson Gage (Ginn & Co., 
$1.00), an effort to introduce physical 
science to youth, evinces ample knowl- 
edge of science, a little knowledge of 
youth. Definitions are not sharp and 
clear; there is overmuch “ talkee talkee,” 
which might better be left for the teacher. 
Now and then there is carelessness. A 
note, page 68, says: “ An axis is a line 
about which a rotating bodyturns.” Some 
axes are such lines; an axis of reference 
is not such. If the limiting phrase “ of 
rotation ” followed the word “ axis” in 
the note there would be a proper defini- 
tion of the specific notion involved. 

MoperN CHEMISTRY (Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co., $1.10), by F. N. Peters, is an 
admirable text-book, evincing full mas- 
tery of the principles of the science and 
an appreciation of how to put them. The 
author must be a good teacher, as well as 
a good scholar. The early presentation 
of the subject of Valence is especially 
commendable, and, as given here, no 
faithful student can fail to grasp it. Ex- 
periments are properly used and wisely 
not overworked. The book should find 
large use in high schools elsewhere than 
in Kansas City. It is gratifying to note 
in the preface expression of obligation 
to so able and genuine a scientist as Prof. 
Paul Sweetzer. 

OuTLINEs oF Botany, by R. G. Leav- 
itt (American Book Co., $1.00), is a 
text-book of exceptional value. There 
can be no better basis than the work of 
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Asa Gray. The work of the Ames 
Laboratory is here brought to the level 
of the student. The book begins, with- 
out flourish, with questions awakening 
interest immediately. It proceeds with 
clear statement and distinct directions. 
There has been no better guide issued 
for the study of Botany. 

Topica, Discussion oF GEOGRAPHY, 
by W. C. Doub (The Macmillan Co.), 
is a little tract which carries a deal of 
sense about the study of Geography, and 
offers efficient help toward its improve- 
ment. The references to TARR AND Mc- 
Murray’s Series of text-books limit 
its use; but that series is one of superior 
excellence, and deserves to be most wide- 
ly used. To reform the study of Geog- 
raphy successfully would be a grand 
achievement for primary and grammar 
grades in our schools, and the use of 
books so admirable in scholarship and 
make-up, and so cheap withal, as these 
successive volumes by Tarr and McMur- 
ray is a step in the right direction. 

To the “Twentieth Century Text- 
Books ” has been added An INTRODUC- 
TION TO PHysicaL GEOGRAPHY, by Grove 
C. Gilbert and Albert P. Brigham (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.25), in which the 
Geologist and the Professor have made 
a charming book for reading and a more 
charming book for study. The earth is 
the home basis for nature study, and 
there is fascination in an account, such 
as is here given, dominated by proper 
scientific generalization, and showing in 
detail how processes going forward close 
to us day by day are the formative earth 
processes. The work is worthy a place 
in the “ Twentieth Century ” series, and 
the series is worthy the long fixed high 
repute of the Appletons. 

The demand for a rational treatment 
of Geography brings many text-books, 
of which an admirable example is the 
ELEMENTARY PHySICAL GEOGRAPHY, by 
W. M. Davis (Ginn & Co., $1.25). The 
position and reputation of the author as- 
sure scientific correctness ; but this is by 
no means so interesting or so teachable-a 
text as the work previously noticed by 
Gilbert and Brigham. The illustrations 
are not so good or so well used, and 
some of them seem to be inserted merely 
as “pictures.” Yet this is a good book— 
of so much more value than the descrip- 
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tive geographies stating long series of 
disconnected facts. The youth of to- 
day should rejoice in the changes in the 
geographic grindstones of the schools. 

THE Story OF THE MIND by J. M. 
Baldwin, THe Story oF THE ART oF 
Music by F. J. Crowest, THE Story or 
ANIMAL Lire by B. Lindsay, are three 
little books of the “ Library of Useful 
Stories” (D. Appleton & Co., 35 cents 
net each), and each well fills its place. 
There is too much of Science and of Art 
for any one really to cover all fields; but 
one may touch each, and tangency is bet- 
ter than entire severance. The first book 
might perhaps better be called the Story 
of Mind Study. It gives in brief, clear 
form the means and methods of the 
study of our mental processes. It is 
worth the reading of all, that there may 
be some knowledge of how psychologists 
work and the ground of their conclu- 
sions. The history of music has been 
often told, usually for musicians. But 
this résumé is so clear and so compreher- 
sive as to suffice for those who are lovers 
of music, tho not musicians. The differ- 
entiation of Italian and Wagnerian opera 
is put with special clearness, and will 
content even those not highly musical. 
The Story of Animal Life is in its han- 
dling much inferior to the others. The 
omission of Chapter I and the first few 
pages of Chapter II would help a little; 
but the whole treatment is awkward. 
There is an impression as of Mr. Turvey- 
drop trying to talk.down to a kinder- 
garten. A little “ Seton-Thompson”- 
ism would be a gain. There are state- 
ments of facts and principles, but the 
title “ Story ” is hardly befitting. 

It is a matter of gratulation when a 
recognized authority in established posi- 
tion issues an elementary text-book, such 
as Vernon L. Kellogg’s ELEMENTARY 
Zootocy (Henry Holt & Co.). Pro 
fessor Kellogg’s work comes from 4 
clear knowledge of the science as a whole 
and a just appreciation of the needs of 
a pupil in its study. The illustrations 
arouse interest as well as make clear the 
text. 

President Jordan and Professor Heath 
are authorities in Zoology, and they have 
accomplished good work in ANIMAL 
Forms, another volume of the “ Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books” (D. Appleton 
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& Co., $1.20). The text is worthy the 
series, and adds to the resources of those 
who teach science in our schools. 

That physical exercise as a part of 
school training may have proper value, 
it must be rightly proportioned and well 
organized. GrapED PuysicaL Exer- 
cisEs, by Bertha Louise Colton (Edgar 
S. Werner Pub. & Supply Co., $1.00), is 
carefully planned, and gives directions 
ample for the guidance of any teacher. 
The more advanced exercises impress 
one less favorably than the earlier, and 
suggest the danger of overdoing. The 
action poems if rendered as literature ac- 
cording to the directions would be very 
ridiculous. They may serve a purpose 
as drill in movement; but the gestures 
indicated do not enhance the value of the 
mere vocal expression. 


wd 


Classics 


We had occasion last year to call at- 
tention to the scholarly work of Mr. 
Botsford in his “ History of Rome,” and 
the same commendation has now to be 
given to his History oF THE ORIENT 
AND GREECE (The Macmillan Co., 
$1.20), which is his “ History of Greece ” 
with an introductory chapter on the na- 
tions of the Orient. As the most dra- 
matic events in the annals of Greece arose 
out of the conflict between. that country 
and the hordes of Persia and the East, 
such an introductory chapter is well in 
place. Another History oF GREECE is 
that of C. W. C..Oman (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.50), which is now issued 
in a seventh, revised edition. The value 
“4 the work is attested by its long popu- 
arity. 

For Rome we have Seignobos’s His- 
TORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE in a trans- 
lation edited by William Fairley (Hen 
Holt & Co., $1.25), which shows the skill 
of a trained Frenchman in narrative. 
One noticeable feature of the work is the 
printing of anecdotes and myths in small- 
et type. The history is continued down 
to the time of Charlemagne. Two ex- 
cellent books on Roman government are 
Roman Pustic Lire, by A. H. J. Green- 
idge (The Macmillan Co., $2.50), and 

OMAN PoxiTicAL INSTITUTIONS, by 
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Frank Frost Abbott (Ginn & Co., $1.50). 
The former, in every way an admirable 
work, is fuller and reads less like a school 
book ; it is, in fact, a pretty complete and 
very readable discussion of the political 
life of the city and republic. The latter 
is better adapted for use as a class-room 
and reference book. 

Of the two grammars before us, A 
GRAMMAR OF ATTIC AND Ionic GREEK, 
by Frank Cole Babbitt (American Book 
Co.), and A Latin GRAMMAR FOR 
ScHoots, by Andrew Fleming West (D. 
Appleton & Co.), we cannot honestly say 
that they are better than corresponding 
works already before the public, tho they 
both show merit in the methods of pres- 
entation. THE ELEMENTS oF GREEK, by 
Francis Kingsley Ball (The Macmillan 
Co., $1.00), is “a first book” to which 
rather higher praise can be given. The 
length of the lessons, the clearness of ar- 
rangement, and the neatness of the form 
render it a model book of the kind. . A 
Course In First Year Latin, by W. 
W. Smith (William R. Jenkins, $1.00), 
has one advantage of arrangement which 


we should be glad to see adopted in all 


such books. The sentences in the exer- 
cises are set one under the other instead 
of following in an unbroken paragraph. 
This separation of the sentences is cal- 
culated to help the student to fix his at- 
tention on the sentence actually being 
translated in the class—am assistance 
whose valuc every teacher will appre- 
ciate. 

Of the Greek and Latin texts edited 
for academy and college nothing need be 
said. The old standard works are con- 
stantly dressed up in more appetizing 
form, and new rival editions are put forth 
to supplant them. It is a disagreeable 
fact that the vast majority of these texts 
are published for purely commercial 
reasons,—that the publisher may have 
constantly new (not necessarily better) 
books on his list, and that some teacher 
or college professor may get a higher po- 
sition by a showing .of scholarly activity. 
The collezs professors at least ought to 
be in better business, and the publication 
of an ordinary school book by a man in 
high position ought to be a sign that he 
belongs in the school and not in the uni- 
versity. 


4 
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The Abuse of Tariff Protection 


THosE Republicans who desire a re- 
vision of some parts of the tariff—and 
there are many of them, especially in the 
Middle West—are not hostile to the pro- 
tective policy. They want to prevent an 
abuse of it. As the lowa platform says, 
they “ favor any modification of the tar- 
iff schedules that may be required to pre- 
vent their affording shelter to monopoly.” 
They are in agreement with Representa- 
tive Smith, the chairman of the Iowa 
convention, who said in his address: “ If 
in any specific case a change in the tariff 
will tend to relieve the people from the 
oppression of a Trust, that change ought 
to be made.” They believe that power- 


ful combinations of manufacturers who 
no longer really need tariff protection 
are using unnecessary duties as instru- 
ments for the extortion of high prices 


from American consumers who gave 
them these imposts, while they sell 
abroad to foreigners at prices much low- 
er. At last week’s convention in Iowa 
the Committee on Resolutions was 
warned that the platform it was about 
to report would be a plea of guilty to 
the charge of the Democrats concerning 
the relation between some Trusts and the 
tariff. The reply was virtually that the 
charge was true. Surely it is possible 
for the Democrats to be right about some 
one thing in their list of issues. 

If any group of American mariufac- 
turers should now appeal to the people 
for a high protective duty, frankly say- 
ing that it was not needed for the de- 
fense of their home market against im- 
ports but that it would enable them to 
exact high prices at home while selling 
at much lower prices abroad, could they 
get it? Would one American in a hun- 
dred vote for it? But such is the rela- 
tion of some existing -tariff duties to the 
industries which they are said to protect. 
These are the duties which the Repub- 
licans ought to have cut off or reduced 
at the recent session of Congress. By 
such action they would have deprived 
their opponents of the only issue in their 
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list that promises to cause uncertainty 
in some districts which Republicans noy 
represent. 

The old theory was that a protective 
duty was imposed to promote the birth 
of new industries, to foster them in their 
infancy, and at a later day to defeni 
them against the nefarious “ dumping” 
of surplus products on our shores at low 
prices by the wicked foreigner. Com 
petition among the protected domestic 
manufacturers, it was always said, woul 
surely keep prices at reasonable figun 
in the home market. We do not he 
these arguments now. Conditions hav 
changed. It is not competition, we 3 
told, but combination, that lowers price 
under the shelter of a high tariff; an 
when it is pointed out that our ow 
manufacturers are “ dumping ” their sur 
plus on foreign shores, the chairman 0 
the Republican Congressional Campaigi 
Committee defends the practice becat 
it “ keeps the mills running.” 

This chairman is the Mr. Babcock wii 
for two years past has been denouncing 
with much apparent indignation thes 
low-priced export sales, whose bill f 
the removal of duties protecting the hig 
domésti¢ prices of manufacturers wi 
make such sales has long been before 
public, and for the restraint of whom! 
the Ways and Means Committee it wA 
found necessary to increase the numk 
of the committee’s Republican mem 
The cause of his sudden and remarkab 
facing about we do not know. His © 
stituents ought to feel that it is a @ 
for earnest inquiry. 

It was to “keep the mills running 
that Mr. John W. Gates, now more wil 
ly known than he was at that time, a! 
years ago sold American steel 
abroad at about $17 a ton, the unifo 
or combination price here then being, 
think, $28. He was President of a lat 
Western steel company that is now 4/ 
of the great Steel Corporation. After 
record of the sale had been with sa! 
difficulty obtained, he was urged to 
explanation. He published a statemé 
that he had sold the rails at so low 
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price to “ keep the mills running.” When 
he was reminded that American buyers 
would have jumped at the chance to take 
rails at $17, and that sales to them would 
also have kept the mills running, he was 
mute, so far at least as any expression of 
his views for publication was concerned. 
The truth was that his company—as a 
member of the Steel Rail Association, 
which still exists and determines the 
price of rails—was bound not to sell in 
this country below the combination price. 

This example shows how sales at low 
prices for export are related sometimes 
to the existence of combinations that ex- 
act high prices at home. The exaction 
of those prices at home is assisted or 
made possible by the high tariff duties 
which Governor Cummins, of Iowa, and 
many other real protectionists would like 
to have repealed. Such duties enabled 
the combination of wire-nail manufac- 
turers to make their price in this country 
so high and their price for export so low 
that an adventurous trader took a ship- 
load to Europe, brought it back to Bos- 
ton and sold it there at a large profit 
above all his expenses. But the combina- 
tion would sell him no more nails. 

In Germany the “ syndicates ¥ of pro- 
tected manufacturers do the same thing. 
For example, in the last half of 1900, the 
Wire Rod Association, including many 
concerns, sold in Germany at an average 
price of $60.75 per ton, and in foreign 
countries at.an average of $34, netting a 
profit of $286,060 on the home sales, 
against a loss of $194,400 on the sales for 
export. The exactions of the protected 
combinations there have promoted the 
growth of the Socialist party. 

The American people can never be in- 
duced to regard with compiacency and 
favor the sale abroad of the products of 
their protected industries at prices much 
lower than those which they themselves 
are required to pay for them. The argu- 
ments of Mr. Babcock and Mr. Schwab 
and others in defense of such a practice 
will only make it more obnoxious. . If it 
is persistently followed by industries 
which the people have fostered and built 
up by legislation, they will persist in 
thinking that the managers of these in- 
dustries are ungrateful. They will say: 
“If you can sell at such prices to for- 
eigners, why can’t you sell at the same 
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prices to your own countrymen who 
gave you tariff protection?” Such is 
human nature. And if they find that 
the practice is made possible by outgrown 
and unnecessary tariff duties and indus- 
trial combinations, they will take a dislike 
to both. Thus reasonable protection and 
beneficial. combination may stiffer in 
public estimation. Senator Cullom is 
right. The Republican party should re- 


spect and respond to the just protest of 
the people against the abuse of the pro- 
tective policy. 


Democracy of Summer Schools 


Our summer schools have one claim 
upon us that is unique; they are demo- 
cratic in what they teach—but more so 
in how to teach it. There is an off- 
handedness that is very refreshing just 
after a dose of Oxford gowns and mor- 
tar-boards—with a dash of questionable 
Latin and a general flourish of traditions. 
One gets through Commencement Week 
with a sensation that he has come out of 
a foreign atmosphere—not quite certain 
what it has all amounted to, or whether 
he is fully pleased or greatly displeased. 
At all events the sensation, as he gets 
through, is very much like that when he 
steps off the steamer after a visit in Eu- 
rope. Our educational system was an im- 
portation, so far as the curriculum is 
concerned, and more so as regards meth- 
ods. Our colleges did, at one time, be- 
long eminently to the people—the popu- 
lace—almost as much so as the common 
schools. This is not so at present, and 
the change leads toward a conservative 
effort to make the college atmosphere 
more medieval. Unfortunately most of 
these institutions exist in and for them- 
selves. Asarule, they do not belong any 
longer to the Church; and as little are 
they the. property of the State. What 
should such institutions be if not a res- 
urrection of those universities that once 
ruled Europe? All this is much less true 
of our State Universities, which find 
their place in. close association with the 
public or common schools of the people. 
We believe that no one of these institu- 
tions. has questioned the advisability of 
co-education. 

The summer school breaks loose from 
all sorts of tradition, is informal in its 
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ways, and it studies nature. It carries on 
its work with very little expense, and 
seldom asks what Aristotle thought of 
things, or Herbart thought of methods. 
Sleeves are rolled up, and tramps are 
taken through field and forest for inves- 
tigation. On the whole, it is a sort of 
everyday life, defined (made definite) 
under the guidance of those who have 
learned to use their senses. Besides this, 
the summer school is what Americans 
have formed the habit of calling prac- 
tical. It has no thought of letting study 
end in mere acquisition of facts, which is 
too often the blunder of education. Most 
of these schools, while not directly indus- 
trial, are preparatory to an industrial life. 

The colleges are yielding to this new 
spirit in some directions, but are hedg- 
ing in others. Greek is nearly gone as a 
compulsory study ; science finds the doors 
opening, but compensation is taken in 
more gowns and parades. Fortunately 
most of our college presidents to-day do 
not construe Latin sentences, or even pro- 
nounce Latin correctly. So we get most 
of the platform exercises in honest An- 
glo-Saxon. Why not? Unfortunately 
the elective system, which was intended 
to free the pupil from compulsory class- 
ics, is being used to turn the flank of the 
sciences. Whole classes are persuaded 
to “choose” or “elect” pedagogics in- 
stead of chemistry or biology. The sum- 
mer school, whatever may be the predi- 
lection of teachers, has very little influ- 
ence in persuading its pupils, or biasing 
their elections. 

The economic problem is getting to be 
more and more pressing. llege edu- 
cation has become so expensive as to lift 
it out of the reach of an increasing pro- 
portion of the common people. There 
are fewer and fewer poor boys working 
their way through college. Said a towns- 
man: 

“Forty years ago I could get a dozen 
boys from the college to husk corn, or 
pick apples, or dig potatoes by the hour ; 
now not more than two or three out of 
the three or four hundred can be induced 
to do manual work at any price. On Sat- 
urdays the boys are off attending ball 
games. By paying fifty cents an hour I 
can secure tutors, but if there is an ath- 
letic meet they are off duty. Most of 
these fellows are in debt, but that does 
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not seem to concern them.” Inquiring 
of a college professor, whose experience 
covers half a century, he said: “ The 
added expense of college life is not nec- 
essary. It covers a big bill for athletics, 
and a still larger bill for social festivities 
connected with the club houses. The boys 
in these houses live luxuriously, and their 
fathers must pay the bills, or else the 
boys must run in debt. Money is more 
easily obtained than formerly; but I am 
sorry to say there is less shame and fear 
of being in debt. In most of the classes 
two-thirds of the boys go out of college 
to find their best years of work handi- 
capped by obligations incurred in col- 
lege. This, in my judgment, is the worst 
feature connected with collegiate educa- 
tion at the present time.” 

Our summer schools fortunately are 
not involved in any of these extraneous 
obligations. Instruction is comparative- 
ly without money and without price. 
Very much of the summer work carried 
on by such universities as Cornell is prac- 
tically free. There is a spirit of enthusi- 
astic benevolence in the orchard schools 
—a purposing that is higher than the 
mere intention to impart knowledge. 
The problem is getting a hearing whether 
a young man, who desires to establish 
thorough mental discipline, and secure 
intellectual equipment in entomology, 
geology, botany or their practical ap- 
plication to agriculture and horticulture, 
had not better go into the summer terms 
and the winter terms in these sciences, 
rather than take a continuous collegiate 
training. The universities, and-many of 
the leading colleges, are opening such 
schools and they are packed. The 
Chautauquas are in the same condition. 
There are some half dozen of these latter 
schools doing magnificent work along 
the general plan of Bishop Vincent. 

The summer school also fits in nicely 
with the ruling spirit of physical culture 
and athletics. It includes considerable 
test of leg and arm power, and developes 
endurance. It is mostly outdoor life. 
Even those schools which are carried 
on in connection with city universities 
shake off traditional methods, and do 
their work in a free, untrammeled sort of 
way. Much of it consists of excursions 
into the country. Agassiz set the exam- 
ple at Penikese Island. “Study,” he 
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said, “ where the text. is found.” But 
Penekese had another democratic ele- 
ment in that it made the ethical ele- 
ment of study very prominent. Agassiz 
always insisted that a school was as sa- 
cred as a church—that “the world is 
the church of God.” He said, “ What 
God does should be considered as rev- 
erently as what he said.” He always 
spoke of facts as revelations. What we 
need is not only to read what was re- 
vealed to other people, but so to pre- 
pare the mind that God can reveal to us. 
This interfusion of the ethical has been 
very decided at the Chautauqua. “Green- 


acre on the Piscataqua also places the 


ethical at the front. This we call demo- 
cratic, because it is free from tradition of 
classical study—which puts mental train- 
ing at the front. We have said the sum- 
mer school; we might add also that the 
winter school is of the samesortand spirit. 
These schools are of a new intent. They 
are organized for those who cannot com- 
mand a full year for study—farmers, and 
farm boys and girls. Go where you will 
among such schools you will hear noth- 
ing that is foreign to common practical 
everyday life. You will never feel that 
you are outside of the United States. 


a 
Where Shall the Money Go? 


WE intimated last week that a princi- 
pal difficulty in the final settlement of the 
difficulty with the friars in the Philip- 
pines is the question, What shall be done 
with the money which our Government 
is to pay for the friars’ lands? It is 
clear that the mission of Governor Taft 
to Rome was thoroughly successful, and 
a general agreement was reached as to 
the purchase and the replacement of the 
political friars by others. This will be 
done gradually, so as not to compromise 
the Vatican either with Spain or with the 
orders. ; 

But when it comes to the payment for 
the lands a nice and difficult question 
arises, and one that concerns our Gov- 
ernment not at all, but very seriously 
concerns the Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines and in this country, as well as the 
orders. For the Catholic Church there 
has to he supported, and the people have 
never learned to do it by free will offer- 
ings, as must be the case in a country 


where no church is established. Already 
appeals have come to Catholics in this 
country to aid the Church there; but the 
answer is returned quick and sharp that 
the lands belonging to the orders of 
friars are to be sold, and that the millions 
paid will create a fund sufficient to sup- 
port the Church without calling on 
American Catholics to help. 

But will the money be saved, as it 
should, for the use of the Catholic 
Church? As we understand it, the 
wealth of the friars comes, roughly, from 
two sources. One of these is grants 
from the Spanish Government in the 
Philippines—that is, from Philippine 
taxation. It seems clear in morals, and 
perhaps it could be legally enforced, that 
such property should all remain in the 
islands. It is, in a fair sense, public prop- 
erty, given in trust to the orders for the 
benefit of the Filipino people. It should 
not be allowed to go out of the islands. 

But there is another considerable 
amount of property which was _ pur- 
chased by the orders, and for which they 
hold regular deeds. To this property 
their title seems clear, and, if they wish 
to withdraw it by taking their purchase 
money to Spain, we do not see how it 
could be helped in law. To be sure it 
ought not to be done, and we do not be- 
lieve that the Pope wants it done. But 
it is hardly to be expected that the friars 
will have grace enough, despite their vow 
of individual poverty, to leave behind 
them their corporate wealth for the ben- 
efit of the people. For this reason, among 
others, it was wise that Governor Taft 
should present the case to the Vatican, 
not by way of compulsion or threat, but 
by suggestion, in the hope that the Pope 
would effectively advise the friars to give 
over the money they are to receive for 
the advantage of the people whom, in past 
centuries, their predecessors had con- 
verted from Paganism. We may then 
hope, as we dare to presume that Gov- 
ernor Taft has suggested, that whatever 
had come to the friars from their Gov- 
ernment should be placed in some gen- 
eral fund for the Catholic Church in the 
Philippine Islands, while what has been 
obtained by the friars themselves will 
have to go unreservedly to the friars, ex- 
cept as the Pope directs them as to its 
disposition. For our part we are in fa- 
vor of having as much of the money de- 
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rived from the sale of the lands remain 
in the Philippines as may be possible ; and 
we suspect that this question makes the 
chief delay. It is a question of equity 
rather than law which the Vatican must 
settle. 

The mission has been a success. It 
has presented the wishes of our Govern- 
ment very clearly, and has gained the 
good will of the Vatican. We do not 
doubt that ultimately the whole matter 
will be settled on the lines given by Mr. 
Taft. The Vatican understands well 
that the orders ought to leave, but sim- 
ply wishes for time to get them quietly 
out of the way, without bringing on it- 
self the odium of having formally sent 
them away. 

The attitude of the Catholic papers on 
the subject shows great contrasts. The 
large majority of them being also Demo- 
cratic, they find it difficult, even after 
Cardinal Rampolla’s letter to Governor 
Taft, and the evident satisfaction of the 
Pope, to do anything but abuse the Ad- 
ministration and defend the friars. But 
the really responsible journals talk dif- 
ferently. For scholarship and ability the 
Ecclesiastical Review stands at the very 
head of the Catholic press of the country. 
Tt is a learned monthly magazine, and its 
book reviews and notes on science are 
especially valuable. We gave last week 
the rebuke of another excellent journal, 
The Catholic World, to ignorant and 
hasty Catholic abuse of Government offi- 
cials in the Philippines. We find these 
admirable utterances in the Ecclesiastical 
Review: 

“ Whilst it is always possible and good form 
to acknowledge an error, there is little or no 
apology to be made and accepted for wanton 
personal attacks upon high officials, whether 
in the State or in the Church, made on the 
basis of partial and uncertain reports. Such 
irresponsible language is likely to lower the 
estimate which many unprejudiced Americans 
have of the Catholic Church, and it is also apt 
to defeat the purpose of benefiting the inter- 
ests of the friars by provoking the just resent- 
ment of the officials in whose hands the settle- 
ment of the difficulties is placed. Rome in its 
dealings with the Taft Commission has shown 
a very different spirit—altogether temperate 
and conciliatory, without sacrificing any prin- 
ciple. And Rome is in possession of the facts. 
That ought to be a lesson to those who are re- 
sponsible for the reckless charges of bigotry 
against persons who in fact have shown them- 
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selves well-disposed to see justice done to 
Catholics, whilst they were not blind to the 
actual condition of things in the Philippines. 
Some of those things are humiliating. enough. 
and they suggest that we would do well to 
look to things that need correction in our own 
camp. There is no gain to the Catholic cause 
from the practice of whitewashing ruins un- 
der the plea that they were at one time des- 
tined to and did serve as part of the grand 
structure of the Church. The decayed ma- 
terial should be thrown out of the Church, and 
it behooves us who dwell in the Church to do 
it.” 


That is good, healthy talk; and it was 
needed. 

On the side of refractaires, more Pa- 
pal than the Pope, the chief cry now is, 
that the side of the friars has not been 
asked for or given. “Is it not a shame,” 
asks The Sacred Heart Review, “ that 
the friars’ side of this case was never 
heard?” Referring to the testimony 
taken in Manila before the Taft and 
Schurman Commission, it says that the 
Filipinos whose testimony was given 


against the friars were “ probably‘not half 
a dozen all together,” and it quotes, with 
italics, Mr. Taft’s statement to the Sen- 


ate that “much formal teStimony was 
taken and transcribed, but more was 
gathered from informal conversations 
where no stenographerwas present ;” and 
imagines that thus it can discredit it all. 
It is greatly mistaken. ‘We advise it to 
get and read that United States Senate 
Document 190 from which we quoted. 
It will learn that the greatest pains was 
taken to get the side of the friars. They 
were the first to be summoned, the heads 
of eight orders, also the archbishop and 
two bishops, all friars. They were in- 
vited to say all they wanted to, and they 
talke1 freely, their answers being taken 
own by the stenographer. Their whole 
case was given, and has been printed by 
the Senate. Their testimony occupies 
86 pages. On the other side, against the 
friars, were not “half a dozen alto- 
gether,” hut scores of men, in one case 
the president and 81 chief men of a 
town, and in another the president, 
counselors and 72 chief men of a prov- 
ince combining their testimony in a com- 
mon statement. We are asked: 

“We have a right to know all the facts. 
The Senate Committee, influenced by some 
one, last winter suppressed these facts. Why? 
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Will Tae InpEPENDENT, the spiritual direc- 
tor of the Government [meaning Archbishop 
Ireland], or some one else, tell us?” 


There has been no such suppression. 
The Senate has printed the full testimony 
of the archbishop, bishop and heads of 
the orders; and now we are found fault 
with because Archbishop Chapelle did 
not testify in Washington. Why he did 
not we do not know. Perhaps because 
the Senate committee had so much of its 
time taken up before adjournment in 
hearing testimony of soldiers who had 
seen the “ water cure ” administered. We 
know he could have added nothing to 
what was already given to the Senate 
from the heads of the friars, and Arch- 
bishop Chapelle is no friar, and has his 
knowledge all at second hand. We re- 
peat our advice that the critics of the 
Government read Document 190. Then 
they may have the grace to say, with the 
Ecclesiastical Review, “ There is no gain 
to the Catholic cause from the practice 
of whitewashing ruins.” 

Archbishop Ireland is the foremost 
prelate in America, after Cardinal Gib- 
bons. He talks freely, and always hard 
sense. Last Sunday he spoke in his own 
cathedral, and he warned the volunteer 
Catholic societies that it was their prov- 
ince to aid their own members and “ not 
to assume general direction of the 
Church.” They were in bad business, he 
told them, in sowing distrust both of the 
wisdom of the Pope and the good will of 
the American Government. The two are 
in harmony, he said. Both saw the dif- 
ficulties in the Philippine situation : 


“Leo took the initiative, proposed the con- 
ference, and asked the Government to express 
frankly and thoroughly his views. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers accepted the proposition. 
What more could have been done by the Ad- 
ministration to prove its good will and sense 
of justice? If the Administration had refused 
to send a representative to Rome, verily what 
clamorings there would have been, and now, 
when it has sent a representative to Rome and 
agrees to the further proposal of the Vatican 
to transfer negotiations to Manila, clamorings 
are still raised. Well, some people are born to 
clamor.” 


The clamorers are already utterly dis- 

credited in their own Church, and the po- 

aoe we have taken is abundantly justi- 
ed. 


IQI5 


Lord Acton on Liberal Edu- 
cation 


Lorp Acton’s remarkable library, one 
of the most valuable for the students’ 
use in Europe, was purchased years ago 
by Mr. Carnegie and left in Lord Acton’s 
hands. Now that this most accomplished 
of English historical scholars is dead, Mr. 
Carnegie gives it to John Morley for his 
use, and doubtless it will finally go to a 
Scotch university. 

It will be remembered that Lord Acton 
was a Catholic and a most obedient son 
of the Church, who never had a doubt of 
its authority, and it is a little singular 
that his library goes now to one who has 
the reputation of being something of a 
Positivist, and finally to Presbyterian 
Scotland. But Lord Acton was one of 
the broadest, as he was one of the most 
learned, of men. 

Surprise has been expressed that with 
all his learning he left behind him so 
little in the way of literary product. But 
that is not unusual with men who have 
great powers of acquisition, if they are 
also nice in their exactness and fearful 
of overlooking some important matter in 
their investigations. To be an author, as 
well as a scholar, a man must not only 
be eager to acquire, but must have about 
his ears also a gadfly stinging him to in- 
fluence and guide the people. We need 
men like our Ezra Abbot and the English 
Professor Jebb and Lord Acton, of great 
learning and equal modesty, who are not 
ambitious for fame, but who are reser- 
voirs of scholarship from which any ap- 
plicant can draw. For the contrary qual- 
ity we may take Professor Sayce as an 
example, a scholar of wide learning, but 
always eager to break out into some un- 
explored field, and as ready to withdraw 
his first hasty conclusions as he was at 
first to tell the world what was to be 
sought and found in the new field. But 
the world of scholarship owes more to 
the productive men than it does to the 
acquisitive men. Professor Jebb makes 
no mistakes, and Professor Sayce jumps 
into many, but the man who breaks paths 
and points others the way does the better 
public service. 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
give our readers a fine lesson from Lord 
Acton. It was twenty years ago that 
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Sir John Lubbock and Lord Acton drew 
up a list of a hundred books of supreme 
value. This is what Lord Acton said of 
his list : 


“ This list is submitted with a view to assist- 
ing an English youth, whose education is fin- 
ished, who knows common things, and is not 
training for a profession; to perfect his mind 
and open windows in every direction; to raise 
him to the level of his age, so that he may 
know the forces (twenty or thirty) that have 
made our world what it is, and still reign over 
it; to guard him against surprises and against 
the constant sources of errors within; to sup- 
ply him both with the strongest stimulants and 
the surest guides; to give force and fulness 
and ciearness and sincerity and independence 
and elevation and generosity and serenity to 
his mind, that he may know the method ani 
lay of the process by which error is conquered 
and truth is won, discerning knowledge from 
probability and prejudice from belief; that he 
may learn to master what he rejects as fully as 
what he adopts; that he may understand the 
origin as well as the strength and vitality of 
systems and the better motive of men who are 
wrong; to steel him against the charm of lit- 
erary beauty and talent, so that each book 
thoroughly taken in shall be the beginning of 
a new life, and shall make a new man of him.” 


What could be a better expression of 
the purpose of a liberal education? And 
we especially like his warning against 
the seduction of “literary beauty and 
talent,” which are no more to the mak- 
ing of character and judgment, which is 
the purpose of education, than the polish 
on a soldier’s accouterments. But the 
pendulum of modern university educa- 
tion is not just now swinging in the di- 
rection of too much polish and beauty. 
And now, how many of our trained 
scholars have read the 98 books of his 
list? We give a dozen and a half of 
them : 


Aristotle’s “ Politics.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ “ Summa contra Gen- 
tiles.” 

Dante: “ Divina Commedia.” 

Pascal’s “ Pensées.” 

Rothe: “ Theologische Ethik.” 

Zeller: “ Neue Deutsche Philosophie.” 

Newman’s “ Theory of Development.” 

Mozley’s “ University Sermons.” 

Scherer: “ Melanges de Critique Religieux.” 

Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 

Laurent: “Etudes de I’Histoire de I’Hu- 
.manité.” 

Foncier : “ Ministére de Turgot.” 
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Maine’s “ Ancient Law.” 

Dumont: “ Sophismes Anarchiques.” - 

Spencer’s “ Sociology.” 

Mill’s “ Logic.” . 

Rossi: “ Cours de Droit Constitutionnel.” 

How many have read three of them? 
Of course Lord Acton’s list would be 
very different from Sir John Lubbock’s, 
but its purpose was different. The liberal 
education of the historian and philos- 
opher is quite other from that of the 
man of science. 

ed 

The shocking and barbarous 
nature of some of our immi- 
gration laws has frequent il- 
lustration. One of the later cases is that 
of the fine of $1,000 which the Commis- 
sioners of Immigration are trying to en- 
force on the steamship company in one 
of whose boats Mr. Yung Wing, a resi- 
dent of Hartford and a graduate of Yale 
forty years ago, returned from a visit 
to China. He has the manners and 
speech of an American and he came off 
from the boat unchallenged, like the 
other first-class passengers. The anti- 
Chinese laws are sadly un-American. 
And now the Commission has instructed 
its officers that it must treat citizens of 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
as aliens, just like other foreigners, re- 
quiring examination and head-tax. But 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands are 
not so treated, and we may expect that 
the matter will be taken to the courts to 
see whether the laws are properly con- 
strued. Our advice is that the people of 
Porto Rico, as soon as possible, construct 
a Territorial constitution and apply to be 
admitted as a Territory of the United 
States, and, if rejected, that they apply 
to each succeeding Congress until they: 
are heard. 


American 
Aliens 


a 


What we had not supposed 
possible in this country oc- 
curred last week in this city, a 
Jewish riot. The Jews were not pri-. 
marily to blame. Rabbi Joseph, -called 
“Gaon,” a term of highest reverence, 
was being buried. All the East Side 
Jews were following the bier, fifty thou- 
sand of them, the most tremendous out- 
pouring for years on such an occasion. It 
was a solemn service, and ought to have 
been respected. But a lot of hoodlums 


A Jewish 
Riot 
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employed in a large factory on the route 
jeered at the Jewish.crowd and threw 
down water and heavier weapons from 
an upper story. That started all the pent- 
up passion of Russian and Austrian 
Jews. They rushed on the building and 
attacked the surprised and innocent em- 
ployes on the first floor. They were met 
with streams of water, and the police 
came in hurried response to a call and 
clubbed the rioters into submission. Of 
course they did not reach the hoodlums 
upstairs. It is no wonder that the Jews 
were very angry. Even in Russia, they 
declared, a funeral procession would have 
been respected. The city is shamed by 
the occurrence, and the strict investiga- 
tion has already resulted in the hasty res- 
ignation of two police captains. Jews 
have votes and send members to Con- 
gress. But they need not imagine that 


these young scapegraces who flout at 
Jews and sometimes pull their beards 
represent any general feeling of animos- 
ity. We give Jews full and equal rights 
of all sorts and they have nothing to 
complain of, except as individual inju- 
ries are liable to anybody and every- 


where. 
s&s 


Gamaliel Bradford 
has an idea that 
might well be tried 
somewhere among us, as medicines are 
tested, in wilt corpore. We all know how 
futile it is to attempt to secure women’s 
suffrage by an amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The only way to do 
is to try.it in some one or two States and 
see how it works, and then extend it 
from State to State until it can become a 
national policy. So Kansas and Colorado 
consent to be the proving grounds of the 
proposed reform. Just so, New Zea- 
land is doing a fine service to the nations 
in consenting to experiment with a va- 
nety of socialism which may be called 
government by laborers’ unions. Mr. 
Bradford finds relief from his now obso- 
lete tirades against a tyrannous Govern- 
ment which has annulled the Declaration 
of Independence and all the Bills of 
Rights, in the proposition which he 
makes to the Democratic party in Massa- 
chusetts that it accept in its platform the 
plan of giving seats in its Legislature to 
all heads of departments, so that they 


Gamaliel Bradford’s 
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can be questioned and called to account 
as in Great Britain and Canada. There 
is much to be said on this subject, and it 
would be well worth while if some State 
constitution should try it. Perhaps not 
such an old and conservative State as 
Massachusetts; but the Southern States 
have a fever for new constitutions, and 
they are Democratic, and their constitu- 
tions are not submitted to the popular 
vote. Let Gamaliel Bradford press the 
matter there, and we hope he will suc- 
ceed. a 


The Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention ad- 
journed not long ago, 
and, as we all know, the constitution 
which it adopted was made binding on 
the people by bare proclamation, and by 
authority of the convention itself. And 
this was done, notwithstanding that the 
Democratic convention at whose call 
the Constitutional Convention was 
elected promised that the constitution 
to be drafted should be submitted to the 
people for approval. It would have been 
so submitted but for the fear that it 
would not be adopted. We thus see that, 
with no vote of the people of the State, a 
constitution is forced upon them which 
they might very likely have rejected ; and 
this is approved by the party and its 
leaders. But when the United States 
took the Philippines, by purchase from 
Spain, with no vote of the le, these 
same men were indignant. Could we 
buy and rule people without their con- 
sent? Had the Filipinos voted to ac- 
cept American rule? Really those who 
are not willing their own people should 
vote as to the form of government under 
which they are to live, those who would 
change it without the corsent of Virgin- 
ians, show no consistency when _ they 
deny our right to maintain order and rule 
in the territories acquired from Spain. 


Sd 


It is a marvelous tribute to 
the power of a man that the 
Russian Government does not 
imprison or expel Count Tolstoi. There 
is not the slightest doubt that they would 
like to do so, but his reputation is so 
great the world over that they do not 
dare to face the criticism of the world. 
Even in Russia public sentiment—out- 


Virginia and the 
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side of Russia—has power. Tolstoi now 
writes a letter to the Russian Ministers 
protesting against the persecution of his 
followers. He tells them that if they will 
strike at anybody it should be atthe leader, 
not his followers; for he says he will not 
cease to say and do what the Government 
declares to be unlawful. They are not 
to imagine, he adds, that his’ popularity 
will make it difficult to punish him, for 
the great mass of the Russian people 
will say that he ought to have been pun- 
ished years ago. So he begs them to 
punish him, instead of those who accept 
his teaching. It will be seen that here, as 
so often before, he is trying to repeat the 
exact life and language of our Lord, who, 
when about to be arrested, asked the 
officers to let his disciples go. But the 
parallel is so close and the eifort of Tol- 
stoi so evident to be a follower of Jesus, 
and he says so much about it, that it is 
really difficult for a Government that 
pretends to be Christian to assail him. So 
he is left, an old man, to die in peace. 
st 
A compact between the French Gov- 
ernment and Columbia University is 
what President Butler is now seeking to 
accomplish, by which two fellowships 
shall be established in Columbia of the 
annual value of $1,200, each of which 
shall support a graduate of that institu- 
tion two years in the French Universi- 
ties ; in return for which the French Gov- 
ernment shall support two similar fellow- 
ships for French graduates to study in 
Columbia. The Columbia fellowships 
are a good thing, and will return their 
own value, whether the French Govern- 
ment responds or not. 
ed 


The poverty of the South is ended, so 
Richard A. Edmonds, editer of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, 
said in a most enthusiastic address at the 
commencement of the Georgia School of 
Technology at Atlanta. The total valua- 
tion of the property of the Southern 
States at present is equal, he says, to the 
total of the United States wealth in 1860, 
and the mineral manufactured products 
in 1900 aggregated almost as much as 
those of the whole country in that year. 
The South is destined to play a great 
réle in the future economic history ot the 
country. 
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The way that the passage of years 
brings honor is illustrated in the annual 
necrological report of Princeton Semi- 
nary. Of those whose death is reported 
during the last year 18 graduated before 
1846 and 16 of them had. achieved a 
D.D. Of the next 18 who graduated 
before 1857 but 9 had lived long enough 
to secure the semi-lunar fardels. Thus 


we see that patient continuance in well- 
doing brings glory. 
5d 


The news that the lower house of the 
Cuban Congress has passed a resolution 
declaring that the settlement made by 
the United States Government with the 
Catholic Church as to church property is 
not binding and may be reopened, will 
not be at all agreeable to the Catholic au- 
thorities. They will have fair play from 
America, and persecution from pretty 
much any Catholic country on the globe. 

& 


A tree has been found not far from 
Fresno in California the trunk of which 
is fifty feet in diameter six feet from 
the ground—that is, as wide as two city 
lots. Fortunately it is on a Government 
reserve and will escape the woodman’s 
ax. Such a natural wonder should be 
preserved with the utmost care. It should 
be guarded by a dozen special keepers. 
There is nothing equal to it in the world. 
It counts with the geysers. 

5 


A thousand of the public school teach- 
ers (white) met at the Virginia State 
University building last month. They 
passed a resolution in favor of a compul- 
sory education law. Five years ago a 
similar resolution was overwhelmingly 
defeated. This is one of the signs of 


progress. 
os 

The Mayor of Minneapolis resigns, 
and his brother, superintendent of po- 
lice, is to follow his example. Thus cul- 
minates a fight for pure government in a 
city of churches where politics had been 
left to the baser element. 


& 


Mr. William C. Whitney says that he 
is out of politics, that politics is not in- 
teresting just now, and that the Demo 
crats have no issue.and no man. He has 
diagnosed the situation admirably. 
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INSURANCE 


The “ School” 


THE Equitable summer school has ful- 
filled its month and has closed. The 
members have been studying the rate 
book and listening to explanations of 
theory and practice, including in the lat- 
ter object lessons in soliciting, the part of 
the “ prospect” being taken by Second 
Vice-President Tarbell. The drawback 
in this is that it is play-acting, and no 
man, however clever at make-believe, can 
fill the place of an outsider who is igno- 
rant, indifferent, or hostile about life in- 
surance. If some genuine prospect could 
have been brought in and gradually have 
been vanquished before the class the 
arena would have been real; but, as it 
was not practicable to capture a speci- 
men and bring him in, the best substitute 
was a realistic recounter of the various 
objections and * buts.” 

The young men will soon realize these 
in person, for nearly all of them are to 
commence work; indeed, scme tried 
themselves, and not wholly without suc- 
cess, while the school was going on. 
There is no reason to doubt that a fair 
proportion of them will stzy, and suc- 
ceed, in the field. The experiment is a 
progressive noveltv and is interesting as 
such. It will almost certainly confirm 
and widen the entry which life insurance 
has already made as a subject of instruc- 
tion in educational institutions. It is also 
interesting, not only because it marks the 
growing estimation of life insurance, but 
as showing how the old imaginary line 
of demarcation between business and 
professional education and work is be- 
coming obliterated. There used to be 
three so-called learned professions, and 
between these every young man of so- 
called liberal education was supposed to 
make his choice. But what are expres- 
sively called specialties have come in, and 
the possibilities and worthiness of “ busi- 
ness” are now better understood. In 
that great field life insurance is winning 
—if it has not already won—its place 
and recognition as to possibilities of pe- 


cuniary reward, public usefulness and 
personal satisfaction. 


ma 


“Wuat concerns the public is this: 
if the insurance companies can raise the 
rate 25 per cent., by the exercise of the 
same authority they can raise it 50 or 
100 per cent.” So says the Commercial 
Appeal, of Memphis, and it thinks that 
a check to the. rapacity of corporations 
ought to be found somewhere. We ad- 
mit at once that the companies can raise 
rates 25 per cent., or 50, and by the exer- 
cise of the same authority can decree 
an increase of 100 or 1,000 per cent.; 
they can even decide to raise it to in- 
finity by going out of business, as scores 
of them have done during the last thirty 
years. But what protects the peopleagainst 
such corporate rapacity? Only the same 
which prevents the troubled Memphis 
journal from reaping a large fortune by 
raising its price to ten dollars per copy 
and its advertising rates to ten dollars 
per line. It is a mischievous fact that 
men who apparently do not keep com- 
pany with common sense are permitted 
to shout incorrect information and bad 
reasoning through the megaphone of the 
public press. 


....Among the anecdotes brought out 
by the lamented death of John W. 
Mackay is the narrative that he had a 
custom, as many employers have, of dis- 
tributing money among his employes at 
Christmas time, the amount in case of 
the Commercial Cable and Postal Tele- 
graph companies, of which he was the 
head, reaching to some thousands. But 
in 1895 the men asked him to found a 
life insurance fund instead, and he heart- 
ily consented. The plan simply is. that 
every employe should insure for from 
one to five thousand, Mr. Mackay bear- 
ing half the premium outlay. This is. 
made compulsory, but, of course, some 
other provision is necessary for non-in- 
surable cases. The moral of this scheme 
is obvious, and the example it sets is 


7 
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FINANCIAL 


Transit Projects in New York 


It is now evident that within the com- 
ing four or five years important changes 
will take place in the passenger trans- 
portation system of the city of New 
York. The first subway or tunnel is ap- 
proaching completion; action has been 
taken for prolonging it under the East 
River to Brooklyn; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s tunnels will cross 
the island, pass under both rivers, and be 
connected with the local subways at a 
great subterranean station; and now it 
is known that the Vanderbilt interests 
will take part in the development of this 
municipal transit scheme by making rad- 
ical improvements in connection with 
their entering roads and their terminal 
at Forty-second Street. 

The readiness of the New York Cen- 
tral to make such changes as the public 
demanded after the dreadful collision of 
January last, was announced last week 
by Mayor Low. Some time ago the 
company 
suburban from the through traffic in the 
Park Avenue tunnel and subway (from 
Harlem to the Forty-second Street sta- 
tion) by sinking two of the four tracks 
and moving the suburban trains on them 
around a subterranean loop under the 
present terminal structure. It now goes 
further, announcing that by experiment 
it has produced an electric locomotive 
which is powerful enough to draw its 
heavy through trains, and that it will use 
such locomotives in .ne tunnel. 

The plan is this: Electric power only 
is to be used below Harlem River. 
Through trains approaching the city are 
to drop their steam engines at Croton 
(on the main line), and at White Plains 
(on the Harlem Road), and to be drawn 
down to the station by electric locomo- 
tives. It is said that the motive power 
can be thus changed in one minute. The 
suburban trains are to be drawn by mo- 
tors operated by electric power taken 
from a third rail conductor. It remains 
to be decided whether these suburban 
trains shall be drawn down to the Forty- 
second Street station and moved around 
on a subterranean loop there, or shall stop 
at a new three-decker “ clearing-house ” 

1920 


roposed a separation of the 


station above the Harlem River, in the 
Borough of the Bronx. At such a sta- 
tion passengers would be transferred to 
the Manhattan subway, the surface elec- 
tric lines and the elevated roads, and 
electric traction of suburban trains 
through the present tunnel to Forty-sec- 
ond Street would not be required. If the 
suburban traffic in the tunnel were elim- 
inated, 80 per cent. of the trains would 
go with it. In either case there would 
be no more steam and smoke. The tun- 
nel would be'clean and brilliantly lighted. 

This uncertainty—as to Forty-second 
Street loop or union station in the Bronx 
—probably points to new railway com- 
binations and projects that will be heard 
of on the Stock Exchange. Such a 
union station might involve the purchase 
of the elevated roads, or an alliance with 
them, or an agreement with the surface 
system. There are also to be considered 
the relation of the loop project to the ad- 
joining subway of the city and to the 
Pennsylvania tunnels. If the loop should 
be used the cost of the Central’s im- 
provements would be about $15,000,000. 

When to these projects are added the 
rebuilding and strengthening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the sinking of its Man- 
hattan terminal car tracks in a tunnel, 
and the Mayor’s plan for an elevated 
road on the Hudson River water front 
(connecting the Central and Pennsyl- 
vania roads with every pier), and the 
proper connection of the new East River 
bridges with Manhattan subway and sur- 
face and elevated lines, it will be seen 
that there is plenty of important work 
ahead. If the present government is 
sustained by the people it will be well 
and honestly done. 

‘KR 

THE output of pig iron in the United 
States for the first half of the present 
year was 8,808,574 tons, or about 
1,000,000 tons more than the output of 
either Great Britain or Germany in the 
entire year I9OT. 


....Dividends announced: 
Union Pacific R.R. Co., Preferred, $2.00 per 
share, payable October tst. 
Union Pacific R.R. Co., Common, $2.00 per 
share, payable October rst, 
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* Resolution passed at a recent ai of the ja i Hair Mattress aeeenenlh 


Whereas, « large and steadily increasing number of our patrons are dis- 
carding Hair Mattresses in favor of the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Feélt 
Mattress, in spite of our combined efforts against them, therefore, be it ; 


Resolved, ¢iat a reward of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) be paid by a 


society to any member finding an argument that will discourage their 
larity and prevent their continued sale. 


The Ostermoor Patent i 5 _ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Prepaid 
(Smaller sizes at smaller pricé#® 


@ Anywhere 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in 
the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. Softer than hair—never mats or packs as hair does— 
and never needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof. In all respects practically un-weat- 
out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. 

SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability: and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail. 


Send For Our Handsome Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time/’ 


which costs us 25 cents but cos/s you nothing but the trouble to send for it. We.don’t ask you 
to buy, but we want you /o know. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 80-page book, 

REMEMBER :—Ostermoor Mattresses are not for sale by stores. Must be boughi direct 
of us. Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Write us to-day without fail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., !!7: Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “‘Church Cushions.” 


a 
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There are man ~~ him—people who 
have tried “ "White House” and found 
it the most splendid coffee obtainable 
and who do not wish to be be separated 
from it even tho’ the outing may be a 
short one. When one finds a good 
toin it is wisdom to stick to it—and 

Z White H House ”’ is a mighty good thing. 

, 7 Sold by leading grocers—always in 1 or 2 lb. air-tight 

4 tin cans only—Ask for it ! 


7 DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, 
Boston and Chicago. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


Exclusive Builders of 
ELECTRIC and TUBULAR 
PNEUMATIC ORGANS 


on the 





Austin Universal 
Airchest System 
Pat. rn U.S., EN@G., AND CAN. 


Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application 


Zhe Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@16th Sts Aties Block Randolph 8t@ Wabash Ave 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF A FORTUNE 


It is claimed that Senator William A. Clark 
is the richest man now living. There are others 
—Rockefeller, Carnegie and Vanderbilt, for in- 
stance—who might dispute this present primacy 
with him, and still others—Morgan. Hill and 
Harriman, perhaps—who expect to be ready to 
enter the lists before they die, but it is still 
doubtful whether to-day Senator Clark would 
not carry off the prize if one was offered for 
the richest man in the world. 

The United Verde Mine is the source of Sen- 
ator Clark’s wealth. He was not exactly poor 
when he. acquired the controlling interest in the 
United Verde Copper Company, and he has 
made money since elsewhere, but the United 
Verde has been and is his best asset. 

Senator Clark’s is by no means the only for- 
tune made in copper production. Most of the 
palaces on Beacon Street, Boston, and many of 
those on Fifth Avenue, New York, have been 
built with copper dividends. 

It is to Professor George A. Treadwell that 
the world owes the United Verde Mine. The 
prospectors who located it realized its possi- 
bilities, but could not understand its value. 
They sent for Professor Treadwell, then the 
only scientific man within many a hundred 
miles, and his trained eye at once saw the 
United Verde’s riches. It was the first time 
they had ever been seen. Senator Clark’s 
money was more potent than Professor Tread- 
well’s brains, and the Senator won this par- 
ticular prize. It is not the first time in history 
that one man has planted and another reaped. 
But brains finally triumphed, as they most al- 
ways do, and while the Senator has the north- 
ern end of the Verde Belt, about one-tenth of 
it, the Professor has the central and southern 
parts, the best half of the other nine-tenths— 
really about all there is of value on it, except 
the United Verde property. 

The whole belt, four miles long, is geolog- 
ically of the same formation, with the same 
surface prospects and showing the same splen- 
did riches as they are uncovered by the under- 
ground development. 

THE GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY is now the owner of all Professor 
Treadwell’s holdings on the Verde Copper Belt, 
besides many other most valuable mines which 
it has otherwise acquired. There is room for 
many United. Verdes on its properties, and 
some of them have already been found. It is 
magnificent in its extent and unsurpassed in 
its richness. 

The capital stock of the company is $3,000,000 and 
the par value ofits shares $10. A portion ofthe Treas- 
ury steck is for sale at $12.50 a share until August 
16th, and $13.50 a share on and after that date. 


Make checks payable to the order of the 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING CO., 


and send to 
27 William Street, New York. 
MYRA B. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


Saves to the Coffee Bean 


If coffee tampers 
with your heart or 
nerves, suppose 
you break away for 
10 days and see 
how much better 
you feel. 

You can make 
the job easy and 
pleasant if you take 
on POSTUM COFFEE. 

Be sure and have it 


well boiled to bring out 
flavor and Food value. 
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Have You Tried a» 


Banner Oil Heater. 


For that Cold Room of Yours ? 
Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





or [Money Refunded. 





VERDICT, after 8 years’ 


trial: the best. 


When not ‘1 
ies 


28 in. High peters 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co, 
CHICAGO 


New YorK 
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COLUMBIA EXTENSION-FRONT BROUGHAM 


The only practical Automobiles for a large class of pleasure drivers. 
Best for runabout service, for varied business uses, for 
physicians, for calling and social functions. 


RUNABOUTS SURREYS TONNEAUS DELIVERY WAGONS 
VICTORIAS CABRIOLETS BROUGHAMS TRUCKS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 
Electric Vehicle GCo:; Hartford, Conn. 


100 Broadway, New York 1421 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Big and Little—Heavy and Light 
Ghe HARTFORD ‘tie 


TUBE 
DOUBLE 

and DUN LOP TUBE Tires 

Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, Honest Construction and 

Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its class is 

universally acknowledged by those buyers who desire The Best 

regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 


intelligently. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted 
to your requirements Branches in principal cities 
































She HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
sers of SOLID RUBBER TIRES may rest assured that <> 


our as makers of only high-class goods will be 
carefully sustained in connection with this product) 



































IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagor 


When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 











While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 
on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else. 

In the days of building “cheap’’ this argu- 
ment was born and grew to have force. 

Irresponsible and dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs, assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at a low price. This low price was 
their on/y quality, and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their - so-called 


. policy, “ what 


— Sir Thomas Browne 
Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had its day, was a fail- 
ure —not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We began building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest-grade vehicles, 

We've always built with the absolute business 
best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as. 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality. 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 


AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Ro on. Will send literature and a 
most beautiful catalogue on request. 
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NIAGARA - 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sva- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson 
in geography; an exhibition in land- 
scapes that no painter can equal, and a 
glimpse of the latest developments of 
the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “ Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, bY 
George H. Daniels, General pwecneee Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River ilroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














| MAINE and WHITE MOUNTAIN 


RESORTS 


Are best reached by the 


Books and Folders Sent on Request. 
State whether shore or inland resorts are wanted. 


| MAINE CENTRAL R.R. 


F. E. BOOTHBY, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 





| The Mackenzie School 


Careful preparation for the best colleges and for the higher 


» business careers; 26 acres overlooking the Hudson, and 
| suverior buildings; special care of younger boys ; a system 
) of graduated self-government for older boys. 


The School doubled its numbers within the past year ; 
it had no case of sickness; it had one master for ev ry 


| six pupils, 


WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Head Master, 
Dobbs Ferry, N Y. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


YX on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 





N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public <2: 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GUARANTEED 62 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 








‘ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 


politan District of New York City. 


loterest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 
113 Fifth Ave., - New York City. 


Assets a a - $8,750,000 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 
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The Equitable Trust Co. new York 


Corner Nassau @ Cedar Streets. 





TRUSTEES 


Joma Et. Hyde 
Wm. T. Cornell 


as well 





Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances < “< ‘<c ‘e 





. M. Alexander 





| CAPITAL 











and SURPLUS. . . .$1,500,000.00 || 





\ 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State Street, Boston. 





Good Bonds 


First mortgage bonds, the only 
lien upon a property that has earned 
net during the past year double the 
interest charges on same. 

Such securities are the Muskegon 
Traction and Lighting Company’s 
5% Coupon Gold Bonds, where all 
risk is practically eliminated. 

We have left $50,000.00 of these 
bonds of which we have sold $550,000 
to careful investors, banks and trust 
companies. 

If interested in such safe invest- 
ments, write us. 


W. J. Hayes & Sons 


General Offices, Cleveland 
































Boston _ 
Cincinnati 


Yee: [ 


Branches } 

















N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,500,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT. Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 24 Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bend Dept. 
TRUSTEES: 


HA BLEe ¢ FAIRCHILD, ane 4, ; RAE 














. D. BORD 
HN G. McCULLOUGH 
F eDERIC & COUDERT, 


B, AYM A 
IN W. RTERLING, OSROTE W. BRIGHT 
iN A. MoCALL, E. PARMALEE PPRENTICK. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee. 
Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, \ and 
Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits sub: to check, allowing interest on 
i balances. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


bY OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
0 


FRAN TILFORD 
SODBURY PENGDO N, 











Secured on well im; eevee farms worth three 

the loan. In years have over 
000.00 without + defeuit in —— or inte 
References: all Bankers, —_ talists, J 

Business Men, for whom: |! Tite for 
forte tahoe free Send “for palm let, * Truth 


H. HAGAN, GUTHRIEZ, UKLanOMAS 
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VERMILYE & CoO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. &. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


York Boston 
stock Exchanae | MEMBERS {sect Exchaase 


Philadelpsias Baltimore and and  Rignmend. 


1876-— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 

Loans upon Real Estate. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS five TesteD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
‘ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871. lowa Falls. Iowa. 


J. McK, TOME iO 


PSON 8B BRO 
IN re me Pa ment of 

MI APOLIS PROPERTY 
for non-residents, aiming to make the property produce the highest 
income with the least possible expense un ean be sold. 
Twenty years’ experience with the bighest success in 
effecting sales. t you are not entirely satisfied with the yen 
agement of your rty write us. MONEY LOANED at 6 
cent on Selected rat Mortanges Minneapolis Improved Real 
tate at 50 per cent. onnel cash value. References furnished, or write 
Tae INDEPENDENT for our standing. 


BALTIMORE. 





28th YEAR. 














3" 8. THOMPSON: 


101 South 4th St., ‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





FOR SATE. 
RICH, undeveloped zinc and lead lands along the 
“10 O'CLOCK RUN,” 
in the Mo.-Ark. zinc district. $5 down and $8 per month for 
15 months buys a five-acre tract. $30,000 worth of ore has 
aoe taken from one acre of similar land in the same dis- 
Mines developed for non- nasitant investors without 
further expense. The increase in the value of these lands 
will be marvelous. Map and statistics sent free on request. 
Address W. B. SAYLER, Carthage, Mo. 


ime" CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 560 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 


FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 
Havana, Cuba. 


AKKANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 

subdivision. netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
Kk. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


=_ ‘NOTICE TO bg nga =e 
If you want homes in easte lease write for lists of 
land and prices. Address ANDREW 3 W BURGER, Real Estate and 
Loan Agents, Burlington, Kansas, 














DIVIDENDS 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


A DIVIDEND OF TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per on Y 
clared, payable at db x mca 190 ompany, has been Yor, 
N.Y. on sad after Oot, at, 1m0e, to Stockholders of record at 
close of business 

The stoch ieaeder toltan oth be Sart 8 P. M. on September 
2, 1902, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on Oepeter © 15, 5. Vk 
after the date fixed for the annual meeting of stoc 





FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 





1851 1s028 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


t,1902 - $28 201.804. 38 
Ist, 1902 ~ @7 8566 423.85 
ok me tit 2,3 Ba1 40.5 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January ist, 1902. 


ABSETS.........-cccseveeeee o++eee-819,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES.......+0+ seeee 17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Casb surrender values stated in every , and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Nea Fostelenrs tose 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 











Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 


Liabfliities' - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


1 forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ékan distributions paid apon all policies. 
Every policy has lorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
a em ay ee to which the insured is entitled tied by tt the Masse 
lets, rates, and values for sent on application 
the ee Office. — 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, 
S. F, Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 
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A High-Class Mining investment! 


GRAHAM COUNTY MINING CO. 


MINES, WORKS 
and FRANGHISES 


ARIZONA 


INGGRPORATED IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 





OFFICE, 20 Bread Street, Koom 1509, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $250,000 (1cc-Decscabie) 


000 Sha Par Valu 10 


12,500 Shares (50:) in the Treasury for Working Gapital 





JOHN W. MANNING, President, 
A. V. Manning’s “ons, Trenton, N. J 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTOR 
WIL 


S: 
L.LIAM G. LELAND, Vice-Presiden:, 
Proprietor Grand Hotel, Sist St.and Broadway, N. Y. 


SUHUYLER *. MOOKE, Secretary and Treasurer, 20 Broad 8t., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, 
Retired Merchant, Hartford, Conn. 
PROF. GEORGE A. TREADWELL, 


Geologist and Metall o 
i ee COUNSEL: 


E. B. EVERITT, 


Sec’y C. F. Monroe Co., Meriden, Conn. 


F. W. MUSOHERT, 


Walter West Co., Wholesale Grocers, Trenton, N. J. 


Walter 8S. Legan. 


THE GRAHAM COUNT TNIN a la and valuable property, consisting of Gold and Copper Mines, covering 
on etent hundred (800) haaoal ee ee ane through Heservotr and Irrigation Canal Fran they control the water rights of 
Arizona. 


most fertile farming 


rty. 
is now 


mines. 
b at - a I responsible. reliable business men who have invested their own money in the enterprise and are vitally interested 
e intelligent and eco: fi he Com A 
mee ADWELL phe Pe geologist and metallurgist, not oniy indorses the property, but ts a director 


Professor GEORGE A. TREAD . the well-known g 
ofthe Company, which inawres intelligent operation of the mines. 
The present tendency of mining enterprises is over capitalization 
the plan by capitalizing the present onl 
The GRAHAM TY MININ 


The pr 
working capital. 
Prospectuses and full particulars furnished on application. 


. Many corporations are capitalizing the future. We have reversed 


Make checks payable te the order ot SCHUYLER 8S. MOORE, Treasurer, and forward te the 
GRAHAM GQUNTY MINING GOMPARY, 20 Broad Street, New York Gity. 








\ POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


anttute immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
e. 

set i, for wife and children against the hour of 

ington Endowments and death claims 

Mand loans money te its policyholders. anes 

» Trest-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 

au wanta policy for which you will pay about half the 

ington’ 


m on an ordinary life , bi 
heuchanguahle- Terme Paley, 7? 7 vee Wome ’ 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
*““ LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET.W, . 











‘ EYEWATER 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President.{{ 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 


Remarkable Growth 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897, $16,52 860.77 

wT "1902, 30;048,529.48; 
Surplus, $4,400,31 1.24 r 
INSURANCE IN FORCE: 


{= ist, 1897, - - - 93,598,215 
an. 1st, 1902, 105,034,471 


LARGEST DIVIDENDS TO ;POLICY- 
HOLDERS 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Cincinnati - 
JOHN{A. PATTISON, Pres, E, P. MARSHALL, Secy. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





THE HAZARDS 


of business suggest. the 
safeguard of life insurance. 
You may be very success- 
ful to-day, but statistics 
show that over ninety per 
cent. of business men fail. 

Life insurance can be al- 
ways converted into cash if 
you have the right policy, 
and in case of death it pro- 
vides at once cash funds 
for your business and your 
family. 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York exceed those of any other life insurance company in ex- 
istence. They are over 


$352,000,000 


It has paid Policy-holders over 


$569,000,000 


which is more than any other life insurance company in the 
world has disbursed. 


Write for ** Where Shall I Insure?” 


THE 


COMPANY OF 


Mutvat Lire INSURANCE 


New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and - omer oon. 


Surplus over all Liabilities. me 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘ist. “02. ‘$2, 360, 886.83 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Unders 
Handling Real 


you will be interested in prop a 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to whi 
we hold title and which we aij 
realize on to settle an 
Pictures, description, etc., 
on application, or call at our off 
and we will give full particula 


CCOul 
: 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. @ 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 





. ALLEN, President. 
- - Vice-Pre 
Second Vice-Pres' 
- = gees 


DOK. - Asst. Seer 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTA 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st. 1902. — 





1,456,9 
agi A: 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 

B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 

H, A. SMITH, Awst,jSecretary,. 
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